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CHAUCER’S MERCHANT AND JANUARY’S 
“HEVENE IN ERTHE HEERE ” 











BY PAUL A. OLSON 


The Merchant in the Canterbury Tales tells the tale of a hus- 
band whose misfortunes bear an obvious relation to his own 
marital pain. He has this advantage over his character: that he 
is perfectly clear-eyed about the miseries of his marriage. One 
cannot say so much for January. Though the knowledge that 
one is not “in the perpetual possession of self-deception ” may 
form small consolation if one is a husband in the Merchant’s situa- 
tion, it does seem to dull his affliction somewhat to imagine a 
character who endures his own extremities but endures with the 
torpor and innocence of the ass. He would have one believe that 
he is, unlike January, a man who learns from experience. Thus, 
January’s inner blindness would appear to mirror both the nar- 
rator’s own past condition and his present contempt for it. How- 
ever, though the Merchant is clearly conscious of his tale’s rele- 
vance to the blindness of marital concupiscence, he reveals that 
some of January’s torpor is also his in that he is innocent of its 
further relevance to his personal position as merchant. 

One theme which finds consistent iterative expression through- 
out the Canterbury Tales is the theme of the evil of avarice. 
Among the harshest words of Dame Prudence is a warning 
against covetousness as the root of evil (VII, 1836-42; VII, 
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1550-1646) .1 Chaucer’s good Parson comes down heavy on the 
same sin (X, 738 ff.). What is expressed in a hortatory fashion 
in the prose treatises is dramatized with force in the tales: the 
Summoner’s friar goes wrong through the love of money as does 
the Friar’s summoner; the worlds of the Reeve and the Shipman 
are driven foolish by it; the Canon’s Yeoman has his autobio- 
graphical tale of what the alchemist’s love of gold can do to one, 
and the Pardoner’s revellers are killed by the radix malorum, 
at the foot of the tree whose root is gold. However, the Mer- 
chant’s Tale, told by the representative of the class commonly 
and possibly justly regarded as most guilty of the vice, says noth- 
ing directly concerning the subject. Chaucer, it is true, glances at 
the Merchant’s usury and cleverness in business in the General 
Prologue, but he appears to allow his character, when he speaks in 
his own voice, to avoid all mention of his business or its motives. 
This failure to touch the question is the more strange in view of 
January’s being an old man and a Lombard. Old men were char- 
acteristically afflicted with the vice of avarice as were supposedly 
also those Lombards known to most fourteenth century English- 
men. However, the failure to open up the subject is not a lapse 
if one considers the character who is speaking, and it becomes a 
positive success if one considers how he speaks. The poet’s mer- 
chant is a secretive businessman, prudent lest he reveal too much 
of himself. He could hardly speak of his own business and its 
vices in the brazen fashion of the Pardoner or the Canon’s Yeoman. 
Even when he tells what he knows about marriage, he only does 
so by referring to another man’s experience. However, that other 
man of whom he speaks becomes the mirror not only of what his 
marriage has been but of what he has been and of what his values 
have been. January’s love of May reflects, in heightened colors, 
the face of his own commercial love of the world’s goods. 

The shift from the love of a woman to the love of possessions 
required no very great leap of imagination in medieval times, 
since, to the medieval mind, the acquisitive vices were essentially 
matters of love: “ Avarice ... is a likerousnesse in herte to 
have erthely thynges,” the Parson asserts (X, 740). Medieval 
thinkers knew that the desire to possess a woman and the desire 
to possess any other purely physical object proceeded from the 


* The Poetical Works of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 1933). All quota- 
tions and citations from this edition. 
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same root.” Thus, by a quite natural transition, January’s love 
of May can become a speculum in which the implications of all 
possessive desire may be seen. Amid the humid preparations for 
January’s marriage, one point emerges with clarity; January does 
not love May as a person but as a thing. Her characterization 
is so flat as hardly to make her a person at all, and there is little 
evidence that January ever sees her as more than a convenient 
possession, as even so much as a flat character. As the story de- 
velops, she is surrounded, by an extended submerged comparison, 
with all the romantic associations of a piece of property. At the 
outset, the Merchant, in his ironic paraphrasis of January’s view 
of marriage, calls a wife the “fruyt ” of a man’s treasure (IV, 
1270) , a permanent gift of God which will outlast the gifts of 
Fortune and outstay one’s desire that she remain (IV, 1311 ff.), 
a guarantee against adversity, and the “kepere of . . . hous- 
bondrye” (IV, 1338, 1380) .* The speech makes a woman as 
useful as an insurance policy. Then for January, a woman is as 
attractive as a delicate calf; she is the “ tendre veel” (IV, 1420) 
which can be bought young for an old man’s palate. His woman 
he purchases after he has examined her and other like fillies in 
the “ commune market-place ” of his mind (IV, 1580 ff.) , and we 
are led to believe that he paid to obtain her the good price of 
feoffment with his land and his real estate in town and tower 
(IV, 1698, 2172). Such allusions hardly bear out January’s 
reminder to May that he chose her “ noght for no coveitise, doute- 
less” (IV, 2166). While it is evident that he did not marry her 
for her money or property (he had no need of these), it is also 
evident that he married her as money and as property, as the last 
luxury of a prosperous lifetime. January’s implicit motives be- 
come patent when he becomes jealous, for jealousy, like avarice, is 


? The words “libido,” “ amor,” and “concupiscentia” are commonly used in defini- 
tions of avarice; cf. “ amor habendi,” Aeneid, VIII, 327, cited by Gerson, Opera Omnia 
(Basil, 1728) , I, 388; Arator, PL, LXVIII, 131; John Bromyard, Summa Praedicantium 
(Venice, 1586), I, 79°. For examples of libido and concupiscentia, cf. Richard 
Fitzralph, “ De Pauperie Salvatoris,” in Wyclif’s De Dominio Divino, ed. Reginald 
Poole (London, 1890), II, xxv; St. Jerome, PL, XXII, 418; called “ nutrix luxuriae,” 
Ambrose, PL, XIV, 732. The whole fifth book of the Confessio Amantis interprets 
avarice in terms of the metaphor of sexual love. The word “cupiditas” can, of 
course, mean both avarice and lust in general. 

8T follow Sedgewick in regarding IV, 1267-1392 as the “stream which has been 
passing through the mind of January”; G. G. Sedgewick, “The Structure of The 
Merchant’s Tale,’ UTQ, XVII (1948), 341. 
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essentially a possessive vice. To the medieval mind, the husband 
who locks up his wife is like a miser locking away his treasure; 
his wife is that treasure, and the gallant who invariably gets at 
the treasure has something in common with the ordinary thief. 
The blind and fearful January who clings to his wife with one 
hand and clutches in the other the key to the garden where he can 
lock her up is certainly more than the Merchant’s victim; he is 
also moral image of that prudent and secretive magnate. 
January loves May not only as a treasure but as a paradise, 
and he loves her best in the self-made garden paradise which 
somehow magnifies her beauty. Any culture’s paradise is the 





visible embodiment of its system of values: its conception of Know 
what constitutes man’s summum bonum. The first thing January Janua 
announces when he speaks in the tale, is that marriage is so | work: 
comfortable that it is a paradise in this world (IV, 1264-65). he but 
The Merchant’s paraphrasis of January’s views again reminds us | dise hh 
that a woman is, indeed, an Eden (IV, 1332). When January possib 


chooses a woman, he chooses her as a heaven, as a summum 
bonum which carries with it certain other values and liabilities: 


“Chaucer’s colleague, Gower, is very explicit about this convention: “ Bot finali 
to taken hiede, / Men mai wel make a liklihiede / Betwen him which is averous / 
Of gold and him that is jelous / Of love, for in on degre / Thei stonde bothe, as semeth 
me. / That oon wolde have his bagges stille, / And noght departen with his wille, / 
And dar noght for the thieves slepe, / So fain he wolde his tresor kepe; / That other | 
mai noght wel be glad. / For he is evere more adrad / Of these lovers that gon Th 


aboute, / In aunter if thei putte him oute. / So have thei bothe litel joye / As wel thing 
of love as of monoie.” Confessio Amantis, V, 595-610. The Complete Works of : 
John Gower, ed. G. C. MacCaulay (Oxford, 1899). The same association, in La mora. 
Roman de la Rose, explains Amis’ grouping of the sins of La Jaloux with the sins perpe 
of avarice which have beset civilization since the Golden Age. Le Roman de la Rose, Paras 
ed. Ernest Langlois (Paris, 1914-1942), 8355-9664. Jean de Meun’s source may first | 
have been Alanus who writes concetning the avaricious man: “Sic casus varios } awe 
terroris somnia monstrant. / Uxoris fraudes, furisque sophismata, terror / Nuntiat. .. .” earth 
Alanus de Insulis, “‘ De Planctu Naturae,” PL, CCX, 446. The convention is evident locus 
in the Provencal Roman de Flamenca; cf. Paul A. Olson, “ Le Roman de Flamenca: he I 
History and Literary Convention,” SP, LV (1958), 11, 16-17. It would appear to 
inform a number of the fabliaux where the jealous husband is also an avaricious member 
of the bourgeois classes: “Miles Gloriosus,” La “Comedie” Latine en France au - i 
XIT¢ Siecle, ed. Gustav Cohen (Paris, 1931), I, 195 ff.; “De la Borgoise d’Orliens,” i “ poire 
“De la Dame qui fist batre son mari,” “Des Braies au Cordelier,” “ Aloul,” Recueil pp. 4¢ 
Général et Complet des Fabliaux des XIII et XIV Siécles, ed. M. A. Montaiglon and with . 
Gaston Raynaud (Paris, 1872-1890), I, 116 ff.; IV, 133 ff., III, 275 ff., I, 255 ff. The Nat. 
convention also informs a number of Renaissance characters who are both avaricious amoro 
and jealous: Spenser’s Malbecco, Shakespeare’s Iago, Jonson’s Corvino, Security, “ poir 
Fitzdottrell etc. May’: 
At on 
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Yet is ther so parfit felicitee 
And so greet ese and lust in mariage, 
That evere I am agast now in myn age 
That I shal lede now so myrie a lyf, 
So delicat, withouten wo and stryf, 
That I shal have my hevene in erthe heere. (Italics mine) 
For sith that verray hevene is bought so deere 
With tribulacion and greet penaunce, 
How sholde I thanne, that lyve in swich plesaunce 
As alle wedded men doon with hire wyvys, 
Come to the blisse ther Crist eterne on lyve ys? 
(IV, 1641-52) 


Knowing what the heavenly paradise costs and what the earthly, 
January chooses the easier bargain. When aphrodisiacs and hard 
work do not give him all he hoped to find in this purchased Eden, 
he builds an external paradise to complement the subjective para- 
dise he found in May, a paradise where complete ownership is 
possible: 

He made a gardyn, walled al with stoon; 

So fair a gardyn woot I nowher noon. . 

In somer seson, thider wolde he go, 

And May his wyf, and no wight but they two; 

And thynges whiche that were nat doon abedde, 


He in the gardyn parfourned hem and spedde. 
(IV, 2029, 2052) 


This garden makes a comfortable world. There all summer 
things conspire to give the feeling that the place is beyond 
morality: a world perpeutally green, perpetually temperate, and 
perpetually prurient, built in mimicry and scorn of the “ verray 
Paradise ” of Genesis with its arbors and flowing waters. If the 
first Eden was the Paradise of divine love, this is the paradise of 
earthly lust. To get full use of his purchase, January erects a 
locus consistent with her kind of value, and, not inappropriately, 
he locates at its center a phallic tree of life: the pear tree.® 


5 Pirum is a phallic pun in the “Lydia” (La “Comedie” Latine, I, 245) as is 
“noire” in Thibaut’s Li Romanz de la Poire [ed. Friedrich Stehlich (Halle, 1881), 
pp. 45-47]. An illumination in the ms. of Thibaut’s romance shows the pear tree 
with Cupid sitting in it, supervising the strategems of a pair of young lovers (Bibl. 
Nat. Fr. 2186, fol. 15). The pear’s association with the male genitalia and with 
amorous affairs in general is based on the double meaning which both “pirum” and 
“poire” bear; both mean pear and rod. This double meaning explains the irony of 
May’s line, “so soore longeth me / To eten of the smale peres grene (IV, 2332-33) .” 
At one level, May is flattering January with the happy suggestion that she is pregnant; 
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Whether January’s garden be considered literally, as a sexual 
Eden, or figuratively, as the Eden of the economic man, the 
Priapean pear tree which crowns it is a fit summit for a world 
whose perfections appear as perfections only because they satisfy 
the desire for acquisition and comfort. Such a pear-tree Paradise 
forms an appropriate setting for the consummation of the “ tem- 
poral marriage ” which exists between January and May even as 
the analogous Garden in one of Chaucer’s sources, Deschamps’ 
Miroir de Mariage, with its Fountain of Compunction in the 
Valley of Humility, its rose of martyrdom and lily of chastity, is 
proper to the quiet splendor of “ spiritual ” marriage.’ January’s 
phallic garden gives tangible form to the commercial ideal of a 
“ hevene in erthe heere ’; Chaucer understood both the ideal and 
its splendors. 

January’s love of May is like the love of possession; it is the 
love of possession not as one among many goods but as the highest 
good. Once we see the love relationship as bearing this figurative 
extension, the meaning of the tale’s action with respect to its 
narrator becomes fairly evident. Wherever May is involved, 
prosperity is also involved at a secondary level. January’s 
naive Jovinian arguments in favor of marriage as the font of 
happiness constitute ironic arguments in favor of wealth as the 
spring of happiness (IV, 1252-1468); the debates concerning 
whether and how January should undertake marriage also dispute 
what constitutes man’s ultimate good: temporal comfort or spiri- 
tual beatitude (IV, 1479-1576, 1617-1690). The marriage binds 
January to the former good as a reality, and the rest of the story 
is an experiment in living with this good. That January’s end is 
figuratively connected with the ideal which he has pursued was 
first noticed by Lydgate who advised his readers to take the tale 
seriously: “ Remembre wele on olde January / Which maister 
Chaunceres / ful seriously descryvethe, /. .. and how Justyne 
did vary, / Fro placebo, but yet the olde man wyvethe; / Thus 
sone he wexeth blynde & than onthryvethe / Fro worldly joye for 
he sued bad doctryne ...”’ Lydgate saw that the story is about 


at another, she is suggesting exactly where her hunger for Damyan is directed; cf. 
Milton Miller, “ The Heir in the Merchant’s Tale,” PQ, XXIX (1950), 437-40. 

°“Le Miroir de Mariage,” Oeuvres Complétes de Eustache Deschamps, ed. Gaston 
Raynaud (Paris, 1894), ll. 6119, 7202-7215. 

* Lydgate’s Minor Poems, ed. J. O. Halliwell (London, 1840), p. 28. The poem 
has sometimes been assigned to Hoccleve. 
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the pursuit of worldly joy, the search for a heaven on earth; he 
also saw that the first part of the story concerns itself with 
January’s achieving of worldly joy, the last with his losing of it; 
the two together constitute a typically Boethian action. 

In Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
Fortune is the metaphor for temporal goods; her turning repre- 
sents their necessary variance between seasons of prosperity and 
seasons of adversity.’ Reason, whose hope transcends the varia- 
bilia of the seen world and seeks the eternal, regards Fortune’s 
frown as cause neither for despair nor for escape. Rather it sees 
temporal adversity as an aspect of a Providence which, in taking 
away the ephemera, purifies the good and punishes the wicked, 
reminding the latter of the insufficiency and impermanency of 
their goals. By trusting in the eternal, the reasonable man places 
himself beyond susceptibility to injury from Fortune and her 
changes. The fool of Fortune is not so protected. Having placed 
his reliance on the permanence of his temporal prosperity, he is 
likely to see the loss of that prosperity as the loss of the ultimately 
valuable. His loss is not the result of destiny or chance. He, of 
free choice, made himself a candidate for deception by regarding 
as permanent what must by its nature change. Having chosen ‘to 
satisfy himself in the transient, material world, his happiness then 
becomes dependent on the necessity which moves through tran- 
sient things. His fall may come with a comic or tragic inevita- 
bility, but inevitable it is. Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale sees the 
quest for an earthly paradise through the eyes of such Boethian 
philosophy. In selecting May as his earthly good, January fixes 
himself to Fortune’s wheel by convincing himself of the “ per- 
manency ” of a delicacy which we know from the beginning must 
by her nature change. In the garden, he rises to a heaven of wet 
prosperity; blinded, he begins his fall, and, cuckolded, he ignores 
the spiritual meaning of an adversity which is no less real for 


®The tale’s conception of prosperity, adversity, and Fortune (IV, 2057), as well 
as Justinus’ conception of the providential implications of suffering (IV, 1655 ff.) are 
Boethian. Robinson points other Boethian parallels (IV, 1582, IV, 1783 ff.). The 
tale’s indebtedness to the Consolation of Philosophy is more a matter of the pattern 
of its action than of strict verbal echoes, however. Critics recently have questioned 
the extent to which Chaucer acceded to Boethian conceptions of the freedom of 
the will; there can be little doubt as to how the Merchant’s Tale answers this 
question. Chaucer dramatizes January’s choosing between alternatives presented to 
him by his own speculation and by Placebo and Justinus about as clearly as such 
choice can be dramatized in a work of art. 
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being comic. Each of these stages in the wheel’s turn needs to be In the 
analyzed separately. 


r 
Adam, according to the Monk, was the first of the human heroes pe 
to trust to Fortune and discover his Paradise lost.’ Deschamps in the be 
makes Adam a type of the reason, and Eve, a type of the temporal | nys no 
appetites (M. de M., 6991-7039). The Merchant’s Tale places | and has 
another of Fortune’s heroes in a Paradise with an Eve-like May to the encl 
govern him through his lower appetites. In the first part of the fests his 
tale, January considers the arguments of “ Raphael” and the blindne: 
“serpent ”: Justinus and Placebo; St. Jerome and Jovinianus. He (IV, 20 
is free to choose either. Given the alternatives of Fortune’s tem- he intel 
poral or Christ’s eternal Paradise, he decides for the former, which i 
Having made “ holynesse ” a front for “ dotage,” he then lets his blindne 
lower appetites decide for him in the lovely bedroom farce where able to 
May is “ apoynted ” at the direction of an autoerotic dream after of genu 
her lover has engaged in some curious “ bisynesse ”: 
And whan that he on hire was condescended, 
Hym thoughte his choys myghte nat ben amended. 
(IV, 1605-06) 
At the beginning, May is a picture in the mind. When January 
goes blind, she becomes again cnly a picture to his inner sight, 
but seen from beneath the pear tree she is, in a confused way, 
both picture and reality though the desirable imagination ulti- 
mately conquers the rather unsatisfactory real thing in January’s , 
mind. May’s glamor is located primarily in January’s fancy; she is 
most comforting, most paradisal, when she is an illusion. The fact 
that she is mainly illusion for January both places her firmly Fortut 
among the gifts of Fortune and points up the irony of the Mer- Blesse 
chant’s assertion: of Sol 
Alle othere manere yiftes hardily, ) the ec 
As londes, rentes, pasture, or commune, 0 Th 
Or moebles, alle been yiftes of Fortune, St. Jen 
That passen as a shadwe upon a wal. interpre 
But drede nat, if pleynly speke I shal, ene 
A wyf wol laste, and in thyn hous endure, images 
Wel lenger than thee list, paraventure. In ann 
(IV, 1312-1318) | the a 
Whatever other wives may be, January’s May is a shadow. Claudi 
pina, e 
°D. W. Robertson, “Chaucerian Tragedy,” ELH, XIX (1952), 9-11; my general 285 ff.) 


indebtedness to Professor Robertson is, I hope, apparent. 
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Is to be In the garden, January rises up to a heaven of prosperity. At 
the marriage, he had become the subject of Fortune as well as of 


1 heroes Venus; he knows the satisfaction of sexual prosperity, clumsily 
champs inthe bedroom and then more professionally in the garden: “ Ther 
‘mporal ) nys no werkman, whatsoever he be, / That may bothe werke wel 
"Places | and hastily (IV, 1832-1833) .” At the same time as he fixes up 
May to the enclosed paradise which will insure his felicity, he also mani- 


| . the fests his wealth in the luxury of his menage (IV, 2021-2041). The 
oe blindness brings to him the first sign that his stock is unsteady 
us. He (IV, 2057-2068) , but, instead of reading the omen and turning, 


denn he intensifies his efforts to protect himself from the “poverty ” 
former. which it forebodes by locking his hand to his wife, and, though 
lets his blindness temporarily qualifies his sense of security, he is still 
Where able to worship in Fortune’s paradise with the lush ceremony 


a aie of genuine religion: 
| “Rys up, my wyf, my love, my lady free! 

The turtles voys is herd, my dowve sweete; 
06 The wynter is goon with alle his reynes weete. 
-06) Com forth now, with thyne eyen columbyn! 
How fairer been thy brestes than is wyn! 


yee The gardyn is enclosed al aboute; 
l ig Com forth, my white spouse! out of doute 
vu Thou hast me wounded in myn herte, O wyf! 
2 ulti- No spot of thee ne knew I al my lyf. 
uary’s , Com forth, and lat us taken oure disport; 
she is I chees thee for my wyf and my confort.” 
ot (IV, 2138-2148) 
firmly Fortune’s phallic Eden becomes the old man’s church, May his 
Mer- Blessed Virgin, and, with a brilliant poetic stroke, the Sponsus 


of Solomon’s garden is replaced by deities more conformable to 
) the commercial ideal: *° Pluto, the god of avarice," and Proser- 


1° The specific interpretation of the Canticum which January is inverting is that of 
St. Jerome, “ Adversus Jovinianum” PL, XXIII, 263-265. The Sponsus is there 
interpreted as Christ, the Sponsa as the Church. The coming of Spring is interpreted 
as connoting the passage of the old law and the coming of the new, and the other 
images of the passage are related to various forms of chaste love and love for God. 
In announcing the coming of “Spring,” January is perhaps figuratively announcing 
18) the appearance of a new religious dispensation, the commercial dispensation. 
11 Chaucer would have known this convention from Dante (Inferno, VII, 1 ff.). 
Claudius also associates Pluto with riches: Claudius Claudianus, The Rape of Prosper- 
pina, ed. with translation R. M. Pope (London, 1934), p. 6 (I, 20ff.), p. 52 (II, 
general 285 ff.). Cf. Commento di Francesco da Buti sopra La Divina Comedia, ed. Crescen- 
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pina, the goddess of wealth.” 

January, when cuckolded, ignores the providential meaning of 
temporal adversity. The same marriage ceremony which gives 
January his wealth also gives him his poverty; the Venus of 
earthly love who burns him also burns Damyan,” and the me- 
chanical laws which produce the miser create the thief. Damyan’s 
sickness, May’s frustration and her pity of Damyan, January’s 
blindness, the whole march of absurd adversity follow mechani- 
cally. 


The culminating scene is, of course, the great pear-tree scene 
which, by any standards, must be one of the great comic scenes 
of literature. While Pluto, as god of avarice and January’s 
sponsor, and Proserpina, as Pluto’s possession and May’s sponsor, 
argue with ample Biblical authority concerning the pains of mar- 
riage and “ ownership,” Damyan climbs the pear tree. May, like 


tino Giannini (Pisa, 1858), I, 201; Benvenuto da Imola, Comentum Super Dantis 
Aldigherij Comoediam, ed. W. W. Vernon and J. P. Lacaita (Florence, 1887), I, 
243-244; L’Ottimo Commento della Divina Commedia (Pisa, 1827), I, 107-108; Com- 
mento alla Divina Commedia d’Anonimo Fiorentino del Secolo XIV, ed. Pietro Fan- 
fani (Bologna, 1866), I, 179; Pietro Alighieri, Swper Dantis Comoediam Commen- 
tarium, ed. V. Nannucci (Florence, 1845), pp. 96-97; Giovanni Boccaccio, Il Comento 
alla Divina Commedia, ed. Domenico Guerri (Bari, 1918), II, 229-31. From the 
allegorical tradition which identified Pluto as the god of riches evolved the conception 
of Pluto as also the god of the avaricious: cf. Fulgentius, Opera, ed. R. Helm 
(Leipzig, 1898), p. 20; Les Oeuvres Poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil, ed. Phyllis 
Abrahams (Paris, 1926), p. 275; “ Mythographus Tertius,” Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum ..., ed. G. H. Bode (Cellis, 1884), p. 174; Giovanni Boccaccio, Geneologie 
Deorum Gentilium, I, 401; Coluccio Salutati, De Laboribus Herculis, ed. B. L. Ullman 
(Zurich, 1951), II, 604. 

**“ Proserpina significat pecuniam,” Two Medieval Satires on the University of 
Paris, ed. Louis Paetow (Berkeley, 1927), p. 250. “A serpendo dicta est Proserpina 
quia fruges per terram serpunt, et quia quecumque inter divitias reputamus in terra 
latent, ut aurum, gemme, et cetera huiusmodi, bene sub Proserpine nomine possunt in- 
telligi . . .” Salutati, De Laboribus Herculis, II, 604. Boccaccio speaks of “ Proserpina, 
la quale alcuna volta significa ‘ abbondanza.’” Giovanni Boccaccio, Il Commento alla 
Divina Commedia, II, 231; cf. Boccaccio, Geneologie Deorum Gentilium, I, 402. The 
handling of the figures of Pluto and Proserpina may be further clarified when the 
glosses on Claudian are published. For an illuminating discussion of Chaucer’s debt 
to Claudian, see Mortimer J. Donovan, “The Image of Pluto and Proserpine in the 
Merchant’s Tale,’ PQ, XXXVI (1957), 49-60. 

*8'The Venus of IV, 1728 and IV, 1777 is one of the clearest cases in Chaucer of 
the use of a classical god allegorically. The mundane Venus is interpreted conven- 
tionally as a symbol of the stimulus of carnal concupiscence and its after effects, and 
this is precisely the role which Venus plays in this tale. Cf. Fulgentius, Opera, p. 39; 
Bernard Sylvestris, Commentum Super Sex Libros Eneidos Virgilii, ed. G. Reidel 
(Gryphiswaldae, 1924), p. 9; “ Mythographus Tertius,” p. 228 ff.; Pietro Alighieri, 
Super Dantis Comoediam Commentarium, pp. 604-605; Giovanni Boccaccio, Teseida 
delle Nozze d’Emilia, ed. Aurelio Roncaglia (Bari, 1941), p. 417. 
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Eve, takes the small green pears from the serpent (IV, 1786) 
while January hugs the tree to forestall his thievery. Again the 
man is deceived by the woman in the garden, and again his eyes 
are opened: 

“ Out! help! allas! harrow!” he gan to crye, 

“O stronge lady stoore, what dostow? ” 


And she answerde, “ Sire, what eyleth yow? ” 
(IV, 2366-2368) 


1°? 


January’s eyes are opened, but not to his or to May’s guilt 
or to the absurdity of his situation, for this is only a mimic fall 
in a mimic bourgeois paradise where failure threatens more than 
evil because success and prosperity are everything. Having be- 
lieved in May as a sound bet in the way of prosperity, January 
cannot really believe that he has lost her even with the evidence 
at hand. His final absurdity is not that he is cuckolded but that 
he does not learn anything in the process, not even anything 
about May: 


He kisseth hire, and clippeth hire ful ofte, 
And on hire wombe he stroketh hire ful softe, 
And to his palays hoom he hath hire lad. 
(IV, 2413-2415) 


He imagines a prosperity where none is in order to keep secure 
an Eden which never really existed. Thus, as acquisitive man, 
January makes himself inaccessible to the providential meaning 
of adversity—that it may be “‘Goddes meene and Goddes 
whippe’ (IV, 1671) ”—by denying what his eyes tell him in order 
to believe his wife, that is, in order to believe what his appetites 
wish religiously to believe. 

Through the Merchant’s metaphors, through his references to 
Boethius, the Bible, St. Jerome, and the classics, references which 
are, incidentally, dramatically inappropriate to him, Chaucer is 
able to illuminate the inner fragility of his character’s bourgeois 
world of banking, usury, and commerce in wools. The Merchant 
has a wife who like May has deceived him, a wife who is a figure 
for the wealth which has seduced him into usury, avarice, and 
sophistry (I, 270-284) and yet left him a debtor (I, 280) .* The 
Merchant has some advantage over January: the advantage that 
he is partly aware that he has been deceived. The knowledge has 


“T accept the traditional reading of this line; that is, that it implies that the 
Merchant is in debt. 
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left him cynical and capable only of imagining an experience mor 
empty than his own and of valuing that experience at the market 
place rate. The whole section dealing with the Merchant tums 
on a series of parallelisms: the Merchant and his money; the 
Merchant and his wife; January and May; Pluto and Proserpina, 





Each pair is emblematic of unreasonable possessor and unreason. 
ably possessed. In each case, possessor is opposed to possessed 
as death to life. Altogether the pairs extend Chaucer’s satire from 
the particulars of his own time to classical and universal arche. 
types which are broader than their particular manifestations in 
any one historical period. 

The Merchant’s Tale follows directly on the Clerk’s. While 
the Clerk’s Tale is set in an agrarian, feudal and ultimately 
religious Italy, the Merchant’s Tale is set in a prosperous, mer- 
cantile, half pagan, and secular Italy. The Clerk’s Tale is an 
an allegory of spiritual marriage (IV, 1142-1162) ; its purpose is 
to dramatize that, given certain conditions, suffering and adver- 
sity can be meaningful. The Merchant’s Tale is a tale of a 
temporal marriage; its action evidences that there is a world in 
which even prosperity is meaningless: the world beyond the 
morality of the economic man. The two worlds, the world of 
Griselda and the world of January, lie side by side in the Canter- 
bury Tales as they lay side by side in fourteenth-century England 
and fourteenth-century Italy and as they were to lie for the next 
four centuries. Chaucer’s comment on one of those worlds is not 
less clear eyed and impersonal and perfect than Jonson’s or Swift’s 
or Blake’s. The Merchant's Tale bears implications which reach 
in many directions; one of those directions is the vision of good 
which compels the acquisitive society. 
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THE FALL OF GUYON 








BY MAURICE EVANS 


Book II of The Faerie Queene has been more variously inter- 
preted than any other section of the poem. Professor Kermode 
refers to some of these interpretations in his recent chapter on the 
Cave of Mammon,! and he himself offers an explanation of the 
Canto which, if it is accepted, must affect the interpretation of the 
entire book. Starting from the resemblance which has often been 
noticed between Guyon’s passage through the Cave and Christ’s 
temptation in the desert, Professor Kermode argues that Guyon, 
like Christ, chooses to undergo temptation in order that his virtue 
may be strengthened. The temptation with which Mammon 
faces him is a total one, involving not only the seductions of 
worldliness but of forbidden knowledge also, and when he has 
come through the ordeal, like Christ he receives the ministration 
of angels. The whole sequence is interpreted as an initiation, 
voluntarily chosen and triumphantly undergone, through which 
Guyon prepares himself for the role of a hero. 

Professor Kermode’s analysis of the temptations which assail 
Guyon is very convincing, but his interpretation of the episode 
as a whole is open to question. In particular, he ignores the 
chain of events which leads Guyon into the Cave in the first place, 
and he does not take into account the highly controversial faint 
which strikes Guyon down as soon as he escapes. The questions 
which this episode of the poem has always provoked still remain 
to be answered. Should Guyon have gone into the Cave at all? 
Was this Occasion for temptation a proper one to be embraced, or 
one which the Palmer would have counselled him to avoid? Does 
the outcome suggest the victory of Christ or the Fall of Adam? 

To me, the answers seem to lie in a proper understanding of 
the Palmer. Spenser always describes him as a guide: 


*F. Kermode, Elizabethan Poetry (Stratford-upon-Avon Studies. No. 2. London, 
1960), Chap. VIII. 
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“Then Guyon forward gan his voyage make, 
With his blacke Palmer, that him guided still. 
Still he him guided over dale and hill, . . .” (II, i, 34) 


That is how we first see him, and in Canto XII he is still stiffly 
steering Guyon past those deceptions of Acrasia which Alma’s 
boatman is unable to circumvent by his own unaided vigour. The 
bodily health which Alma’s man symbolizes may make us instine. 
tively recoil from the Gulfe of Greedinesse or the Whirlepoole of 
Decay, but it takes a more deliberate kind of virtue to survive the 
song of the syrens or the fog of horrible imaginings. The Palmer 
represents our reason in its special capacity to distinguish between 
right and wrong; he is the power, which God of his grace restored 
to Adam after the Fall, enabling him still to retain a glimpse of 
the divine truth. The Palmer’s rod, like that of Cambina, is made 
of the same wood as Mercury’s Caduceus (II, xii, 41), and Mer. 
cury was the leader of the Graces and master of the sacred 
Hermetic knowledge.” Steering by the Palmer is steering by “a 
stedfast starre,” and without him Guyon, for all his skill, is like a 
mariner 








“When foggy mistes, or cloudy tempests have 
The faithfull light of that faire lampe yblent, 


And cover’d heaven with hideous dreriment, .. .” 


Spenser habitually describes the eclipse of reason and virtue in 
terms of mists and clouds which obscure the light, and when 
Guyon’s light is hidden by them, he has to make do with the 
inferior guidance of his map and compass: 


“Upon his card and compass firmes his eye, 
The maisters of his long experiment,...” (II, vii, 1). 


The distinction is clearly’ between that knowledge which comes | 
from an authentic glimpse of the divine truths and that which | 
results from studying the record of human experience and learning 
the lessons of past actions. For this reason Spenser tells us that 
Guyon, “ having lost his trusty guide,” goes on his way feeding 
himself with comfort 


“ Of his own vertues, and prayse-worthy deedes.” 
(II, vii, 2). 


The memory of these is all he has to steer by, and we shall see 


* Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance (London, 1958), pp. 106-108. 
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that his mistakes are mainly caused by this fact. The Palmer is 
the judge par excellence of what is a good or a bad Occasion, and 
the fact that he accompanies Guyon neither on the Idle Lake nor 
into the Cave of Mammon is a fair indication that Guyon is out 
of his true way. 

Guyon’s behaviour in the absence of his Palmer bears this out. 
From the moment that a little idle mirth separates him from his 
guide, he is very uncertain in his moral judgements, It is generally 
assumed, for example, that Guyon resists the temptations of 
Phaedria, but this does not seem to me to be wholly true. Cer- 
tainly Guyon is not attracted by her; the “ great contentment ” 
which her “light behaviour and loose dalliance” gives to Cy- 
mochles is not for him, and he goes ashore as soon as he can. 
Nevertheless he has made a compromise with her; he is careful to 
be polite to her, not to seem 


er TTT so rude, and thewed ill, 
As to despise so courteous seeming part . . 


” 


"II, vi, 26). 


He allows himself to be persuaded to a peace with Cymochles, 
and when he leaves the boat he “ to that damsell thankes gave 
for reward.” Guyon is, in fact, trying to steer his course by the 
map of his own past virtues, and having learned in his previous 
adventure to avoid the Occasion of Fury, he mistakenly tries 
to overcome the temptations of pleasure by the same means. 
He is studiously mild when the proper virtue would have been 
the virtuous and merciless wrath which Arthur shows against 
Cymochles in Canto Eight, or the contempt which the Palmer 
himself pours on Phaedria when they meet her on the way to the 
Bower of Blisse. By giving way to Phaedria’s amorous pleas and 
sparing Cymochles, Guyon has taken on something of Cymochles’ 
wavering nature and is in part defiled. 

Spenser gives us the clearest warning of the dangers involved 
in the little boat when it first comes to shore: 


“A little Gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughes and arbours woven cunningly, 


That like a little forrest seemed outwardly .. .’ 
(II, vii, 2). 


> 


It is so slight and charming, straight out of the popular Romances, 
and a fitting feather-weight symbol for the momentary pleasures 


Maurice Evans Q17 











of an idle joke; yet it is constructed with the same cunning art as 
the Bower of Blisse, and it is an outpost of the great forest in 
whose shade all the bestial passions, the lustful foresters and evil 
cave-dwellers of The Faerie Queene have their being. Guyon is 
not in a position, as we are, to recognize the symbolism and so he 
goes on towards his fall. In consequence there is no Palmer wait- 
ing for him when he comes ashore, and his journey onward to the 
Cave of Mammon is both misguided and fruitless: 


“Long so he rode, yet no adventure found, 
Which fame of her shrill trompet worthy reedes: 
For still he traveild through wide wastfull ground, 
That nought but desert wildernesse shew’d all around. 
At last he came unto a gloomy glade, 
Cover’d with boughes and shrubs from heaven’s light . . .” 
(II, vii, 2-3). 


The little forest of the Gondelay has led him into a much larger 
forest of temptation. 

Guyon enters the Cave of Mammon of his own free will, and 
Mr. Berger * accuses him of the sin of inordinate curiosity, whereas 
Professor Kermode praises him for the desire to test and strengthen 
his virtue. The two interpretations are not incompatible. Guyon 
goes in, conscious of his role as a temperate man and anxious to 
discover whether there can be a virtuous mean in regard to what 
Mammon has to offer; that is why he looks into everything and 
wants to know whether the gold is “ well got.” His earlier train- 
ing in virtue has given him all the answers to the rather con- 
ventional temptations which he encounters, and he rejects every- 
thing with an almost ascetic contempt. His victory over tempta- 
tion is as complete as that of Christ over Satan—with this differ- 
ence, however, that Guyon’is not Christ and he has therefore to 
pay the penalty for driving his virtue so hard that it has itself 
become almost a form of excess. A human being has only so 
much resistance and Guyon’s three-day Marathon absorbs it all. 
The physical exhaustion produced by the strain of his prolonged 
vigilance is the cause of the attack by Pyrochles and Cymochles 
which he is now too weak to resist. 

His fall is due to Pride: he has failed to realize the limitations 
of human strength and, as we have seen, he is over-confident in 
his own virtues and praise-worthy deeds, so that he squanders his 


* Harry Berger, The Allegorical Temper (New Haven, 1957), pp. 18-24. 
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virtue in seeking out occasions for its exercise which he would 
have been wiser to avoid. It is not until he has visited the House 
of Alma and understood the subtle interdependence of physical 
and spiritual fitness that he finally learns the wisdom of avoiding 
unnecessary trials. He crosses the sea to the Bower of Blisse in 
safety only because he knows when to steer away from tempta- 
tion, so that he may conserve his energies for those temptations 
from within which have to be resisted. 


It is important to realize that Guyon in his fall follows the 
general pattern of Spenser’s heroes. They are all able to resist 
the head-on attack of temptation but they fall immediately after 
they have resisted it and because they have done so. Red Cross 
resists all the allurements of Lucifera but falls as soon as he es- 
capes from her palace through very pride in his own powers of 
resistance; Amoret holds out against all the temptations of illicit 
love which Busyrane can force upon her, only to be seized by lust 
when under the protection of Britomart—in other words, when she 
is virtuously married. Arthegall defeats Radegund but is be- 
trayed by an impulse of misplaced mercy at the moment of his 
triumph, and Calidore is deflected from his quest not by a vice 
but by the dream of an unfallen world which the pastoral idyll 
seems to offer him. The triumph of our virtue either makes us 
vainglorious or makes us relax into unwariness, or, as in the case 
of Guyon, exhausts our stock of resistance. If we drive sin out of 
the front door it creeps in at the back again and attacks us from 
another direction. This is the point which Spenser is making in 
his account of the fight between Arthur and Maleger. Maleger 
begins with a direct attack on the five senses, but when this fails 
he fights by running away, and as Arthur rushes in pursuit, he is 
seized from behind by Impotence and Impatience. Maleger has 
used a sort of moral ju-jitsu to trip Arthur up by the very force 
of his own resistance, and this is exactly how Guyon falls. The 
resemblance is underlined by the fact that both knights “ began 
to faint and life decay.” 

Seen in its entirety, therefore, the adventure with Mammon is 
an allegory not of heroism but of human weakness, and Guyon 
has to learn what Arthur by his very nature always knew, that 
the only answer to the subtleties of sin is divine Grace. Arthur 
is twice saved by Grace alone in his fight with Maleger, and Canto 
Eight makes the same point in relation to Guyon and to mankind 
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in general. The canto is concerned with Redemption. Guyon’s 
faint clearly symbolizes the Fall of Adam. The Palmer talks of 
Guyon as if he were actually dead: 


“ Certes, Sir Knight, ye bene too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, . . .” (II, viii, 13). 


and he is continually described in language which suggests his 
complete degradation: 


“ For why should a dead dog be deckt in armour bright? ” 
(II, viii, 15). 


Even Arthur agrees that such degradation goes beyond Guyon 
himself and extends to all his issue, both direct and indirect: 


“Indeed (then said the Prince) the evill donne 
Dyes not, when breath the bodie first doth leave, 
But from the grandsyre to the Nephewes sonne, 
And all his seed the curse doth often cleave, 
Till vengeance utterly the guilt bereave: ...” 

(II, viii, 29). 

The reference is obviously to Original Sin, and Cymochles de- 

mands the full penalty for the sin of Adam: 


“Why should not that dead carrion satisfie 
The guilt, which if he lived had thus long, 
His life for due revenge should deare abie?” (II, viii, 28). 


Arthur, however, pleads for mercy, and Guyon receives mercy 
although he has not merited it. Spenser, as Vergil K. Whitaker 
has shown, followed the Anglican interpretation of the doctrine 
of Justification. Like Milton he believed the Fall to be only 
partial since God immediately restored to Adam and his seed a 
modicum of that reason which had been forfeited through sin— 
not enough to control the corrupted will but enough, at least, to 
enable man to recognize good from evil and to desire the good. 
As a further act of Grace, God sent his son to pay the penalty that 
Adam had incurred and to offer redemption to those who choose 
to believe in him. This is the traditional scheme of Grace which 
Milton outlines in Book Three of Paradise Lost, and it is the 
theme which dictates the allegory of Canto Eight. As soon as 
Guyon faints, Grace descends to him in the form of the Angel: 


*Vergil K. Whitaker, The Religious Basis of Spenser's Thought (Stanford, 1950), 


pp. 34-49. 
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(anand wad But O th’exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, .. . 
(II, viii, 1). 


” 


The angel does not, however, save Guyon himself; instead, he 
restores to him his reason—the Palmer hears the voice and comes 
to his master. It is a reason weakened by the Fall: the Palmer 
is no longer a match for Pyrochles and he cannot help Guyon to 
tie up Occasion as he has in the past. He can, however, call on 
Arthur for help, and Arthur in rescuing Guyon symbolizes Christ 
the Redeemer. That is why Spenser makes him win the fight 
with the help of Guyon’s sword which the Palmer hands to him, 
his own having been stolen; it is with man’s weapons that Arthur 
triumphs and it was as a man that Christ redeemed mankind. 
It is no accident that Pyrochles, seeing death approaching, cries 
out “ Harrow and well away,” like the devil in the old play. As 
soon as the knights of intemperance are destroyed, Guyon rises 
up fresh and new, redeemed from his sin by his rational capacity 
to believe in his Redeemer and accept the proffered grace of God. 
He turns to Arthur “ with reverence dew ” and, thanking him for 
the life which his “ great graces” have preserved, swears to be 
ever bound to him (II, viii, 55). Professor Kermode is surely 
wrong in comparing the angel who succours Guyon to the angels 
who ministered to Christ after his temptation in the desert. The 
true parallel to the angels of Christ are the servants of Alma by 
whom Arthur is tended, after his fight with Maleger. 


“ Where many Groomes and Squiers readie were, 
To take him from his steed full tenderly, 
And eke the fairest Alma met him there 
With balme and wine and costly spicery 
To comfort him in his infirmity: ” (II, xi, 49) 


Cantos Six, Seven and Eight, therefore, are of crucial importance 
in the education of Guyon, since they show his discovery not only 
of human weakness but of the Christian answer to it. In this 
respect I disagree with Mr. Berger who finds no such develop- 
ment.’ To him, Book II is a study in contrast between the 
Aristotelian and the Christian conceptions of temperance, the 
former based on self sufficiency, the latter rising from a profounder 
sense of human weakness. Guyon is the knight of the one, Arthur 


° Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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of the other, and they go their separate ways meeting the tempta- 
tions proper to their natures, but operating in entirely separate 
spheres of experience. Guyon does not stay to fight Maleger 
because he himself, with his ideal of rational control, is indifferent 
to the sort of physical weaknesses of which Maleger is the source, 
In the Bower of Blisse he becomes, for the first time, uneasily 
aware that such weaknesses do exist within his own nature, and 
hence the excessive anger with which he smashes the Bower; but 
for Mr. Berger there is no question of Guyon ever abandoning the 
classic for the Christian ideal. 

Such an interpretation is contrary to the general pattern of the 
other Books of The Faerie Queene, all of which are concerned with 
the education of a single hero in his special virtue, while Arthur 
demonstrates the perfection of that same virtue. Mr. Berger is 
right in seeing Guyon as the embodiment of Aristotelian virtue 
when he sets out; his armour is perfect and undinted, his horse- 
manship is assured and his allegiance to the rather academic tem- 
perance of Medina’s household is complete. Yet from the start 
he is placed in situations which suggest with some irony the 
human weakness of which he is still ignorant. The procession in 
Canto Two, for example, when Guyon carries the sullied armour 
of Mordaunt and the Palmer follows with the bloody-handed 
babe, might almost be an emblem of Original Sin, and to cap it, 
Guyon finds his horse stolen: the best horseman of them all 
without a horse on which to demonstrate his peculiar excellence— 
this is the imperfect life which Guyon hopes to govern by reason 
alone. His fall is gradual and the culmination of all that has gone 
before. The only difference after his rescue by Arthur is that he 
knows that he is liable to fall but he has also learned, like Red 
Cross, that no fall need be final. He has learned how easily his 
Palmer may be lost, but also the heavenly strength which lies 
within the Palmer. He therefore goes on to face the same tempta- 
tions as Arthur has already faced in defence of the house of Alma; 
the owls, the hounds and the snails which besiege the citadel, each 
one embodying the excess of a particular sense, are only an 
allegorical expression of the sensuous temptations which assail 
the ears and eyes of Guyon in the Bower. On this occasion he 
resists with the help of his restored reason, but another time he 
may fail as Red Cross will fail; neither he nor his Palmer is strong 
enough to convert Gryll from his hoggishness. Yet the final mes- 
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sage is one of hope; Acrasia’s latest victim is rescued, and the 
name Verdant in place of the earlier Mordaunt is symbolic of 
the hope of Grace. Verdant is only the “few green ears” of 
Herbert’s poem, but he contains the ultimate hope of the ring 
which Spenser must have expressed by the marriage of Una and 
Red Cross if he had completed the poem. 


Book II then shows the Christianization of Guyon and in this 
it embodies at greater length the historical allegory which Mr. 
Berger traces through the Chronicle of British kings.° As the 
Pagan gives way to the Christian in British history, so Medina 
gives way to Arthur in Guyon, and so too in Book I Una leaves the 
classical temperance of Satyrane for the Christian protection of 
Arthur. This analogy between Books One and Two is yet another 
of the innumerable parallels which exist between the two books, 
the reason for which has never been fully explained. Why did 
Spenser make his two heroes go through such precisely parallel 
sequences of adventures? An answer perhaps lies in the fact that 
the two books are dealing with complementary aspects of the same 
theological scheme. Salvation demands both faith in the grace 
and mercy of God as manifested through the Redeemer, and 
reason by which to choose and follow that faith through an act of 
free will. Both halves of this circle of love are necessary; heaven 
only stoops to us provided that we struggle upwards to the extent 
of our limited powers. In the words of Hooker: 


His prayer must not exclude our labour. . . . Surely if we look to 
stand in the faith of the sons of God, we must hourly, continually, be 
providing and setting ourselves to strive. It was not the meaning of 
our Lord and Saviour in saying “ Father, keep them in thy name,” 
that we should be careless to keep ourselves. To our own safety, our 
sedulity is required.’ 


Both books embody the whole double process, but the emphasis 
in Book One is on faith, and in Book Two, on reason. Book One 
is the book of rescues; Book Two that of the human struggle. As 
Red Cross is rescued from Orgoglio, the Law, and from Despair 
and the Dragon of Sin by the promise of the Gospels, so Guyon 
learns never to slacken in his quest: 








° Op. cit., pp. 89-114. 
7Sermon on the Certainty & Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect, in Works, ed. Keble 
(Oxford, 1865), III, 480. 
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“ Before her gate high God did Sweat ordaine, 
And wakefull watches ever to abide: . . .” (II, iii, 41). 


If Book One corresponds to the Scheme of Redemption which God FOOD. 
propounds in the third Book of Paradise Lost, Book Two presents 

the successful struggle of Adam and Eve after the Fall to avail PARA. 
themselves of the offered Grace. The two processes are insepa- 

rable and the two knights represent the same humanity looked BY LEE 
at from different angles. Together they make up the full story 
of Christian Redemption. 
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FOOD-WORD IMAGERY IN 
PARADISE REGAINED 


BY LEE SHERIDAN COX 


I 


Critics of Paradise Regained have neglected one aspect of the 
Biblical accounts of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness in rela- 
tion to Milton’s adoption of Luke’s order and in relation to the 
structure and imagery of the poem. In both Scriptural accounts 
of the temptation, Christ bases all of his rejections on the Word: 
“It is written, That man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God ”; “ It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve ”; “ Jt is said, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God ”’ (italics mine) .* Satan attempts to 
appropriate the Word once: in the temptation of the pinnacle 
Satan says, “ For it is written, He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee.” In Luke’s order where the pinnacle tempta- 
tion is third and where it follows two rejections in terms of the 
Word, Satan’s imitative use of the Word is structurally more 
effective than in the book of Matthew where the pinnacle tempta- 
tion is the second temptation. Whether the reader consciously 
notes the repetition or not, there is by means of it alone a building 
of emotional tension. And having such structural focus, the order 
in Luke more strongly evokes implications potential in the use, of 
the Word by Satan who has “ no truth in him ” (John viii. 44) — 
for example, the irony in Satan’s attempt to show familiarity with 
the Word if he cannot identify the Word speaking to him. 

That Milton was interested in the framework of the Word 
which one sees more clearly in Luke’s Gospel than in Matthew’s 
is supported by the fact that the only substantial change Milton 
makes in the Scriptural dialogue emphasizes Satan’s attempt to 
make use of the Word. In Luke, Christ’s answer to the third 
temptation wherein Satan quotes the Word is merely introduced 


*Luke iv.4, 8, 12. See also Matt. iv.4, 7, 10. The words of Satan immediately 
following in the text above appear in Luke iv.10. See also Matt. iv.6. 
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by “It is said.” In Matthew, Christ’s answer to Satan’s second 
temptation begins with “It is written again.” The again is 
ambiguous and weak: it could refer to Satan’s use of the Word 
or to Christ’s. But in Paradise Regained the phrase is much 
stronger: Christ explicitly takes note of Satan’s imitative sneer 
when he says, “ Also it is written.” 

A. S. P. Woodhouse has said of Paradise Regained that in the 
third temptation, the nature and office of the Son of God, which 
Woodhouse calls the secondary theme, comes forward.’ It is the 
purpose of this article to contend that both imagery and structure 
reveal that Milton’s primary concern throughout the poem is the 
nature and office of the Word Incarnate and of the Word. In the 
light of the imagery, the problem of Christ’s identity in Paradise 
Regained exists most importantly, not for Satan, but for mankind: 
Satan’s inability to identify Christ—his failure to hear the Word 
and to perceive the Living Word—is significant in that men who, 
like Satan, cannot identify Christ will, like Satan, fall. At the 
heart of the imagery in the poem is the reiterated Scriptural em- 
phasis on “ hearing” in the sense of “ understanding,” “ seeing ” 
in the sense of “ perceiving.” Milton is interested in the implica- 
tions of such sternly repeated injunctions as “ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear” (Matt. xi.15), of such admonitions as 
“Why do ye not understand my speech? even because ye cannot 
hear my word. Ye are of your father the devil . . . He that is of 
God heareth God’s words” (John viii. 43-47). For although 
Christ reopens Paradise to man, although he is the “ way,” to 
adopt the Scriptural idiom, the way must be known, the word 
must be heard, the truth must be perceived by the man who would 
regain Paradise. And so by a developing food-word imagery based 
on the play of symbol in the New Testament where Christ is the 
Living Word, the Living Bread, Milton while relating the story of 
Christ’s victory attempts to identify the nature and office of the 
Word made flesh so that all men may learn to profit from that vic- 
tory. In the dialogue between Christ and Satan, the image of 
Christ, the true food from Heaven which offers life to man as 
opposed to the image of Satan, the false food, is distinguished more 
and more sharply as Milton distinguishes between the Word, 
Christ’s food, and the lie, Satan’s food. 

Furthermore, Milton is not only interested in defining Christ 


*“ Theme and Pattern in Paradise Regained,” UTQ, XXV (1956), 170. 
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(and his opposite, Satan, the “ way ” men must avoid) ; * he also 
defines the nature of the Word in terms of its use as touchstone 
for self-identification. In Milton’s hands, Christ’s use of God’s 
Word has a peculiar bearing on his triumph; and Satan’s use of 
the Word, a peculiar bearing on his fall and a peculiar admonition 
to every man who would escape that fall. For Milton’s preoccupa- 
tion with the nature of Christ and the nature of the Word stems 
from such warnings as that in I Corinthians (xi.29), “For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body,” or as that of 
Christ, “He that . . . receiveth not my words, hath one that 
judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him ” (John xii. 48). The man who cannot hear, cannot perceive, 
in that inability identifies himself—that is, pronounces his own 
judgment. So Milton, in recounting Christ’s victory over tempta- 
tion, brings all his power with words, all his learning, to bear on 
instructing mankind how to achieve what he had once said was 
the end of learning: “ to repair the ruines of our first Parents by 
regaining to know God aright.” * 

This approach to a study of Paradise Regained throws new 
light on certain critical judgments of Milton’s presentation of 
the character of Christ. E. M. Pope says: “ He [Christ] is... 
obliged to rely almost entirely on . . . unqualified condemnation 
and rebuke. It was a line of defense so little in harmony with 
Christ’s character as a whole that a writer more overwhelmingly 
conscious of the personality of Jesus might well have avoided it 
at any cost. Moreover, there is certainly some degree of coldness 
and insensitivity in Milton’s failure to realize that under the 
circumstances, the condemnation of men’s failings ought to be as 
gentle and compassionate as possible.” ° One might note, quite 
aside from Milton’s characterization of Christ in terms of the 
purpose suggested in the preceding paragraphs, that no quality 
is more characteristic of the New Testament Christ than an in- 


*See, e.g., Psalms i.1-6. Note the imagery in this psalm in relation to IV. 560- 
690: the ungodly will not “stand” in the judgment; the godly delight “in the law 
of the Lord” and will be like a tree that brings forth fruit. 

* Of Education (Columbia ed., IV, 277). 

5 Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore, 1947), p. 40. E. M. 
W. Tillyard, “ The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Heroic Tradition,” 
SP, XXXVI (1939), 252, says, “In Christ’s speech there is a tone of anger, for 
which I fail to make dramatic propriety or historical precedent account.” 
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exorable attitude toward evil-doing. The Christ who whips the 
money-changers from the temple (John ii.15), who says to the 
Pharisees, “ Ye serpents . . . how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?” (Matt. xxiii. 33), who says to his own apostles, “0 
faithless and perverse generation . . . how long shall I suffer 
you” (Matt. xvii. 17), is as formidable in his condemnation of 
evil as any of his Old Testament fathers. However compassionate 
the Christ of the New Testament may be toward the sinner, he js 
never compassionate toward sin. And Satan does not merely err; 
he is error. 

Moreover, if Milton in Paradise Regained is defining Christ as 
opposed to Satan, the Word as opposed to the lie, the two “ ways,” 
he is working in terms of Christ’s absolute “ He that is not with 
me is against me ” (Matt. xii. 30). The great gulf between Christ 
and Satan, the impossibility of Satan’s having anything to do 
with love and compassion, is one of Milton’s warnings to potential 
followers of Satan.’ In relief against the irrevocable fate of Satan 
is the assumption which sparks the writing of Paradise Regained: 
for man, who may err but is not error, a perception of truth is 
still possible, repentance (the word which John the Baptist cries 
in the early lines of the poem and which is not addressed to Satan) 
if still possible, grace is possible. And instinct in Milton’s food- 
word imagery is the promise of the New Testament Christ: “I 
live by the Father: so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me ” 
(John vi. 57). Milton thus implies again and again that the love 
and compassion which sustain Christ in the wilderness are, 
through Christ, available to mankind. 

Another criticism of Milton’s characterization of Christ is that 
his Christ is deliberately cryptic, that he “played his opponent 
along with veracious but evasive answers, to prevent him from 
discovering the truth.”* The New Testament Christ, when the 
Jews say to him, “ How long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly,” says, “ My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me” (John x.24, 27). And 
when his disciples ask him why he speaks in parable, he says, 
“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in 
parables: because they seeing see not: and hearing they hear not, 


°See Luke xvi.26. 7 Pope, p. 38. 
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neither do they understand ” (Matt. xiii.12-13). Both the Christ 
of the New Testament and the Christ of Paradise Regained are 
making the same point: “ He that is of God heareth God’s words.” 
In the poem, Satan cannot understand what Christ says and 
cannot really perceive Christ because he, Satan, is not “ of God.” 
And for Milton, defining the nature and office of the Word Incar- 
nate and of the Word, concerned with the conditions for under- 
standing and perceiving, for being “of God,” this deafness and 
blindness of Satan is a most essential point. 

I shall trace the prevailing food-word imagery in Paradise Re- 
gained, its relation to the structure of the poem, and its support 
of theme and purpose as set forth in the preceding paragraphs. 


II 


Word imagery encircles the poem. One might note briefly that 
in the beginning “ the great Proclaimer with a voice / More awful 
than the sound of Trumpet ” cries the word “ repentance ” (I. 18- 
20); that most suggestively foreshadowing a time when Satan’s 
last words are to be followed by his fall “smitten with amaze- 
ment” (IV.562), his first words “impression left / Of much 
amazement to th’ infernal Crew, / Distracted and surpriz’d with 
deep dismay ” (I. 106-108); that in a similarly suggestive fore- 
shadowing of Christ’s final words whereafter “ he said and stood ” 
(IV. 561), the result of God’s first words is that “all Heaven / 
Admiring stood a space” (I. 168-169) before they sing the argu- 
ment: God’s wisdom will vanquish hellish wiles (1.175). And 
complementing the angelic choir’s reference to a “ great duel, not 
of arms” (I. 174) are the lines in the concluding angelic anthem: 
“he all unarm’d / Shall chase thee with the terror of his voice ” 
(IV. 626-627) . 

From the beginning Milton intertwines the twin figures of food 
and word. The more obvious metaphor of food as nourishment 
and life for the spirit is the basic theme in the first two books 
with a counterpoint of word; the focus is reversed in the second 
two books. There is a constant coupling in Book I of food and 
word: “The Law of God I read, and found it sweet” (I. 207) ; 
“at our great Feast / I went into the Temple, there to hear / The 
Teachers of our Law” (I. 210-212); “high are thy thoughts / 
O Son, but nourish them and let them soar” (I. 229-230) ; 
“Man lives not by Bread only, but each Word / Proceeding from 
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the mouth of God” (I. 349-350) ; “ For lying is thy sustenance, 
thy food” (I.429). And of the “living Oracle” (I. 460) Satan 
is to say, “I... tasted him” (II. 129-131). 

While Milton is thus fusing the abstractions of food and word 
in a development that leads gradually to a focus on the Word as 
the source of life, he deals in Book I on the level of narrative with 
two kinds of bread: the “ living Oracle,” who in Scripture is called 
the “ living bread ” (John vi. 51) , declaring that man lives also by 
the Word, rejects the first temptation—it is only divine food that 
will sustain man during temptation. In “ Think’st thou such force 
in Bread? ” (I. 347) there is, besides the obvious meaning, another 
kind of distinction between mere food and the life, mere letter 
and the light: even food that contains life contains it for the 
user only insofar as the user can assimilate the food. That Satan 
cannot see this most important milepost on the way-to fall is 
apparent in his last words in Book I: “Thy Father, who is holy, 
wise and pure, / Suffers the Hypocrite or Atheous Priest / To 
tread his Sacred Courts, and minister / About his Altar, handling 
holy things, / Praying or vowing, and vouchsaf’d his voice / To 
Balaam Reprobate” (I. 486-491). Satan’s words recall Christ’s 
words in Matthew (vii. 21-23): “ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven... 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” There is a force in the Word, in the divine bread, that 
is not in human bread; but the user of the Word must be able to 
receive the spirit of Truth; otherwise, he receives no real suste- 
nance and the Word in his.mouth turns to words.° 

So in conjunction with the basic thing that sustains physical 
life, human food, Milton comments on the basic thing that sus- 
tains spiritual life, divine food, the Word. And he sets up im- 
mediately the basic conditions which lead to perceiving and hear- 
ing, the conditions for assimilating this divine food: repentance 
and trust. On the level of incident by way of a rising scale of 


* Moreover, Milton is reminding the reader by his use of Balaam’s name of the 
“error of Balaam,” a lack of understanding which Satan exhibits. C. I. Scofield, ed. 
The Holy Bible (New York, 1909), p. 196n, says that Balaam “like all false teachers 

. was ignorant of the higher morality of vicarious atonement, by which God 
could be just and yet the justifier of believing sinners.” 
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temptations, Milton is to take the food-word abstraction through 
a purifying process until in Book IV the Word finally stands clear. 
Even at the bottom of the scale, on the level of human physical 
necessity, to accomplish an initial fusing of food and word, Milton 
compounds with the temptation to satisfy the selfish physical 
need, a temptation to concern oneself with the physical need of 
others (I. 344-345), thus merging with appeal to the natural 
appetite appeal to the moral imagination, a temptation which is 
to be repeated, stripped of physical adjuncts, in the temptation of 
zeal and duty. 

In Book II Milton again puts initial emphasis on the Word and 
wisdom (II. 5,8, 34) and continues a fusion of the food and word 
abstractions: see, e. g., “ with holiest Meditations fed” (II. 110) ; 
“fed with better thoughts” (II.258); “that Prophet bold / 
Native of Thebez, wandring here was fed / Twice by a voice” 
(II. 312-314) ; “ Alas how simple, to these Cates compar’d, / Was 
that crude Apple that diverted Eve!” (II. 348-349) . 

Meanwhile, the temptations themselves mount on a scale of 
food-word abstraction. Man’s ability to refine the pleasures of 
the senses is a quality which sets him above the beast. So instead 
of food for basic animal life, the matter of Book I, Christ is 
offered food to nourish the individual senses, food appealing to 
an imaginative appetite ranging from the gross to the aesthetic 
(II. 387-367) . A natural step up from the temptation of sensuous 
luxury in the developing food-word scale is the temptation of 
riches, the grossest imagined good. That Milton does not want 
the reader to forget that wealth is a food is obvious in “ what 
Retinue canst thou gain, / Or at thy heels the dizzy Multitude, / 
Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost?” (II. 419-421). 
And that he does not want the reader to forget that food is word 
is suggested in Christ’s answer at the end of Book II when Christ 
declares that one must lead nations “In the way of truth / By 
saving Doctrine” (II. 473-474). Lying is the food of Satan (I. 
429) ; truth, the food of Christ. And this food is a “ saving Doc- 
trine ” which can lead men “ to know, and knowing worship God 
aright ” (IT. 475). 

There is also in Book II a continuation of the distinction 
between kinds of food and their use. Satan may know that 
Christ is “not without hunger” (II. 306), but he cannot dis- 
tinguish between the dream hunger (II. 264) and the real hunger 
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of a Christ “ hungring more to do. [his] Fathers will” (II. 259), 
Satan caters to the dream appetite; that Christ is fed is revealed 
in the fact that Christ can reject. But although Christ says he 
has no need, Satan, unable to perceive truth, asks, “ How hast 
thou hunger then?” (II.319). And when he asks whether Christ 
would not eat if food were set before him, Satan misses the distinc. 
tion between food and the life: the Word made flesh must be 
fed from the proper source. True life for Christ (and by implica- 
tion for any man) does not come from anything that can be 
conceived of by the mind of Satan: “ And with my hunger what 
has thou to do?” (II.389) says Christ exactly, for the “ Deli- 
eacies” of Satan are “but guiles” (II.390-391). And truth 
cannot assimilate falsehood any more than falsehood can speak 
truth. So on the level of incident the distinction between different 
kinds of feod (and word) is drawn out, while the structure of 
incident itself builds on a scale of food-word abstraction. 


In Books I and II, then, the more obvious abstraction of food 
as the stuff of life is emphasized. And in Book III, although the 
temptations of the higher imagination and the reason are farther 
up the scale toward the abstraction of the Word, Milton inserts 
early a reminder that the food analogy holds: “Quench not the 
thirst of glory, but augment ” (IIT. 38) . 


However, the emphasis in Book III is on the building image of 
word. The book begins, “So spake the Son of God,” and Satan is 
mute before he resumes his “ soothing words” (III.6). “Thy 
actions to thy words accord, thy words / To thy large heart give 
utterance due, thy heart / Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect 
shape. / Should Kings and Nations from thy mouth consult, / 
Thy Counsel would be as the Oracle / Urim and Thummim,” says 
Satan (III. 9-14) , remindihg the reader that Christ is the “ living 
Oracle . . . [the] Spirit of Truth” (I. 460-462). These words of 


Satan also remind the reader of the very important lines in Book | 


I, when Christ charges Satan with ascribing to himself “the 
truth fore-told” (I.453) and warns him that he will no more 
“by oracling abuse / The Gentiles,” that “ henceforth Oracles are 
ceast,” and that Satan will be found “ mute” (I. 455-459) . This 
emphasis on the word is to appear in the repetition of the strong 
opening phrase, “So spake the Son of God,” in line 145, and at 
the end of Book III (441) in the line, “So spake Israel’s true 
King.” 
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Just as in Book I where the focus is on the food abstraction and 
the first temptation dealt with food, in Book III where the focus 
turns to the word, the first temptation deals with fame. And as 
Christ had distinguished between two kinds of food, he now dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of words: the “ talk” of men (III. 
55) and that of God who “divulges [the just man] through 
Heaven ” (III.62). Again, as Christ had distinguished between 
two uses of divine food, he distinguishes between two uses of 
divine word: “TI seek not [my glory], but his / Who sent me, and 
thereby witness whence I am ” (III. 106-107) . But, as Christ had 
said, “ Bliss to [Satan is] no more communicable” (I. 419), and 
so Satan, incapable of understanding, says, “ Think not so slight 
of glory ” (III. 109) . The Scriptural reminders in this interchange 
support the argument that Milton in Book III is defining the 
nature of truth and falsehood. Christ’s answer above recalls his 
words in John’s Gospel (vii. 18), “ He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh his glory that sent 
him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him.” And 
Satan’s lack of comprehension recalls that the New Testament 
Christ had ascribed lack of understanding to being “of . . . the 
devil . . . who abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him” (John viii. 44) . 

Throughout Book III the emphasis is on the building image 
of the Word and truth in all Christ’s answers: “ [Socrates] For 
truths sake suffering death unjust, lives now” (III. 98); “time 
there is for all things, Truth hath said: / If of my raign Prophetic 
Writ hath told, / That it shall never end, so when begin / The 
Father in his purpose hath decreed” (III. 183-186); “some 
wond’rous call / May bring them back repentant and sincere ” 
(IIT. 434-435) . “ His word all things produe’d ” (IIT. 122) , Christ 
says, “to shew forth his goodness, and impart / His good com- 
municable to every soul” (IIT. 124-125), and he sternly rejects 
Satan’s “ politic maxims” (III.400), Satan’s contention that 
prediction will unpredict (III. 394-395) , as if truth could change. 
The relative power of the two “ words” is summed up in the last 
line of Book ITI. 


III 


In terms of the developing food-word metaphor each book 
marks a new stage of temptation. On the first day and in Book I, 
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the temptation of the bread, through encompassing a moral 
temptation, is presented basically in terms of physical need. All 
of the temptations that follow are also, though this is increasingly 
less obvious, the temptation of the bread. All are temptations of 
the word, a suggestion increasingly more obvious, though Milton, 
not wanting the reader to forget that the Word is the bread of 
life, inserts food and food imagery in the temptation of Rome and 
speaks of the “ sweet recess ” in Athens. 

The temptations of the second day in Books II and III appeal 
to qualities in man by which increasingly he differentiates himself 
from the beast. But these need subdivision, not only to note the 
levels in the rising scale of qualities, but also to develop the ascend- 
ing food-word metaphor. The first temptation in Book II may, 
since a love for visual beauty and for sounded beauty can mark a 
great difference between man and beast, seem to require a place 
much farther up the scale toward the abstract and away from the 
purely animal; nevertheless, this temptation is basically depen- 
dant on the animal senses, whereas the following temptations are 
not. And like sensuous pleasures, pleasure in riches, though in- 
volving appeal to both imagination and reason, reflects the animal 
nature of man in comparison to pleasure in glory: a beast may be 
acquisitive. With the strong transition from the food to the word 
image at the end of Book II, Milton moves on in Book III to deal 
with appeals of a more purely intellectual nature. We see the 
tempting of the higher imagination in the lure of glory (III. 7-42, 
108-120) ; of the moral imagination and reason in the seducement 
to zeal and duty (III. 150-180) ; and of the purely practical reason 
in the offer of the kingship of Parthia (III. 251-385). There is in 
the progression of these temptations a gradual shucking off of the 
animal, a movement through mind toward spirit, toward the 
Word. 

But one might wonder, then, why the temptation of Rome is 
put in Book IV. Milton reminds the reader in IV, lines 113 ff., of 
the first temptation in Book II; he makes again strong use of 
food imagery—all this world’s “ gluttonies ” and “ feasts ” would 
tell Christ of those “who thirst / And hunger still” (IV. 114- 
121) ; the luxury, greed, and wealth subjects of Book II are picked 
up again (see the words yoked in IV. 141); in the same passage 
the reference to the talk of embassies which is “ hollow comple- 
ments and lies” (IV. 124) reminds one of the preoccupation with 
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the word and truth in Book III. Christ’s “unmov’d” reply, 
“Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show / Of luxury, though 
call’d magnificence, / More then of arms before, allure mine eye, / 
Much less my mind” (IV.110-113), suggests that in one sense 
in the temptaticn of Rome, Milton is gathering together all the 
grosser temptations of Book II and the temptations of imagina- 
tion and reason in Book III. This, in itself, might be reason for 
the placing of the temptation of Rome in a new book; but then 
one might ask why it appears in the same book as the scene on 
the pinnacle. 

The move from the temptation of Rome to the temptation 
of Athens, which is the pinnacle of the earthly word, is a con- 
tinuation of the progression thus far traced. The kingdom of the 
human mind marks the highest limits of the word within the 
kingdoms of the world. But in Christ’s praise of Hebrew litera- 
ture we catch glimpses of a kingdom beyond earthly kingdoms, 
of a Word far above anything the mind of man can create. After 
gradually clarifying the Word as the food of life in relation to the 
perishable glories of the world, Milton in this final book is ready 
to present all temptation as of a three-fold nature. So in Book IV, 
Milton divides the matter of temptation into 1) primarily mate- 
rial temptation when Christ is offered all of the physical world, 
2) purely intellectual temptation when he is offered the world of 
the mind, and 3) spiritual temptation when Satan attempts to 


invade the world of the Word. 


Milton sets up the structure of the poem most exactly in the 
light of the food-word image. An overall view of the pattern 
reveals that on the first day occurs the temptation of what sup- 
ports physical life, human bread; on the third day, temptation 
of what supports spiritual life, divine bread; in between, on the 
second day, all the varying temptations, single and combined, of 
food supporting the life of the senses, imagination, reason. In 
the first two books temptation is seen primarily in relation to food; 
in the second two books in relation to word; in the fourth book in 
relation to the matter of all temptation as material food, mental 
food, spiritual food. The fact that the final temptation is set in 
another day establishes its difference from the first two tempta- 
tions in Book IV and the relationship of the latter. The place of 
the temptation of terror in this pattern will be developed in the 
following discussion of Book IV. 
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IV 


Book IV, which is to reach its climax in “he said and stood. / 
But Satan... fell” (IV. 561-562) , begins with “The Tempter 
stood, nor had what to reply ” (IV.2). This marks an advance 
from the opening of Book III where “Satan stood / A while as 
mute confounded what to say ” (III. 1-2) and is particularly sug- 
gestive in conjunction with the line about flies returning “ with 
humming sound ” to the “ sweet moust ” (IV. 16-17). It is most 
likely that Milton is again fusing food-word imagery in the ex- 
pression “sweet moust” and that in the word “ moust” he is 
commenting on the involuntary nature of Satan’s action.® Even 
Satan’s tempting is decreed; Satan is subject to the power of the 
Word, to a divine Must. 

In this last book, the reader is made more and more aware of 
the presumptuous unknowingness of Satan. His limited wisdom 
is in part revealed by imagery which contains ironic comment on 
certain of his own earlier words. Satan, who is trying to sink 
Christ by “rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d ” 
(II. 228) , is early in Book IV likened to a wave beating against 
a rock (IV.18); and after he tempts Christ with Rome whose 
capitol stands on the “ Tarpeian rock, her Cittadel / Impregnable ” 
(IV. 49-50) , he is told that Christ’s season will be like “a stone 
that shall to pieces dash / All Monarchies besides throughout the 
world” (IV. 149-150). This imagery reminds the reader of the 
metaphorical language in such Scriptual lines as “I lay in Sion 
a chief corner stone . . . and he that believeth on him shall not 
be confounded. . . . unto them which be disobedient, the stone 

Mis sil one of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to 
them which stumble at the word, being disobedient ” (I Peter 
ii. 6-8). Milton by his imagery shows Satan’s lack of wisdom, 
suggests the reason for it, and foreshadows the manner of the 
conclusion of the “ duel.” 

Milton does not make the error of underestimating worldly 
wisdom. In the temptation of Athens, he causes Satan to talk 
brilliantly. But Milton shows the limitations of worldly wisdom 
by way of Satan’s underestimation of his opponent. For example, 


°See Arnold Stein, Heroic Knowledge (Minneapolis, 1957), p. 119, who says, 
“Throughout the whole drama Satan has been performing an office he does not, 


cannot, comprehend. It is an office that lies, not only outside his understanding, but 
outside his will.” 
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in the section dealing with the temptation of Rome, although 
Christ rejects the offer of “all the world” (IV.105) when the 
condition on which the offer is made has not been explicitly stated, 
Milton has Satan (who declares not at all to the purpose that he 
holds what he offers in high esteem) repeat the offer with the 
condition (IV. 155-169). So just before Satan is to tempt Christ 
with wisdom, Milton ironically shows Satan at his unwisest. 
Again, when Satan declares Socrates wisest of men on the author- 
ity of an oracle (IV. 275-276) , he shows himself (as in III. 13) 

ignoring Christ’s comment on Satan’s use of oracles (I. 453-459) . 
His lack of perception when he can praise the words of oracles and 
not hear the words of the “ living Oracle ” is revealed, too, in his 
praise of the words of Socrates: “from [his] mouth issu’d forth / 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools” (IV. 276-277) . 
His imagery by its very reminder of Scriptural “living streams ” 
and “ living waters,” ?° a reminder which Christ is to continue in 
his answer when he speaks of the divine “ fountain of light ” (IV. 
289) , helps to establish the boundaries of his wisdom. 

In the framework of Satanic prediction which encircles the 
temptation of terror, Milton continues to reveal the limitations 
of the wisdom of Satan in preparation for the scene wherein the 
nature and power of both “words” are finally revealed. Just 
before and just after the temptation of terror we see in Satan’s 
confused claims to foretelling a shadowing of the end. After a 
line revealing his lack of wisdom in another of Milton’s ironies 
(“What dost thou in this World? The Wilderness / For thee is 
fittest place ”) , Satan puts to use the word “ Fate.” In speaking 
of lack of true wisdom in the doctrines of the Greeks, Christ had 
said that the Greeks “ to themselves / All Glory arrogate, to God 
give none, / Rather accuse him under usual names, / Fortune and 
Fate” (IV.314-317). Nevertheless, in spite of the admonition 
in these lines and in spite of Christ’s earlier warning against 
Satan’s ascribing to himself “ the truth fore-told ” (I. 453) , Satan 
says before the storm: 

yet remember 
What I foretell thee, soon thou shalt have cause 
To wish thou never hadst rejected thus 


Nicely or cautiously my offer’d aid, 
Which would have set thee in short time with ease 


7° See e. g., John vii.38. 
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On David’s Throne; or Throne of all the world, 
Now at full age, fulness of time, thy season, 
When Prophesies of thee are best fullfill’d. 
Now contrary, if I read aught in Heaven, 

Or Heav’n write ought of Fate (IV. 374-383) 


And after the storm he says: 


Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 

The perfect season offer’d with my aid 

To win thy destin’d seat, but wilt prolong 

All to the push of Fate, persue thy way 

Of gaining David’s Throne no man knows when, 
For both the when and how is no where told, 
Thou shalt be what thou art ordain’d, no doubt; 
For Angels have proclaim’d it, but concealing 
The time and means: each act is rightliest done, 
Not when it must, but when it may be best. 
If thou observe not this, be sure to find, 

What I foretold thee (IV. 467-478) 


The gulf between the wisdom of God and of Satan, the Word of 
God and the word of Satan is implied in these contradictory 
words, wherein Satan shows that his knowledge depends on what 
has been written, while at the same time he lays claim (although 
he cannot properly identify the writing, nor understand it, nor 


know its end) to prediction, to foretelling, to what amounts to 
the Word. 


The purpose and place of the temptation of terror in the struc- 
ture of Paradise Regained has puzzled critics of the poem. But, 
to recapitulate, if one accepts the argument that throughout the 
poem Milton has been gradually defining the nature of the Word 
Incarnate and of the Word against a background of temptation 
which gradually identifies Satan and his word; if one sees a 
developing food-word imagery beginning in a temptation dealing 
with that which sustains physical life—human bread, and working 
through an ascending scale of temptations to end in a temptation 
in terms of that which sustains spiritual life—divine bread, the 
Word; if one accepts the pattern of progression noted in the first 
three books and the summarizing three-fold division in the fourth, 
then the temptation of terror is understandable as a logical and 
inevitable outgrowth of that pattern. Milton has been building 
and contrasting the images of two “ words”: God’s wisdom and 
hellish wiles. In the final two temptations he is ready to focus 
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first on the nature of Satan and Satan’s word, and finally on the 
nature of Christ and God’s Word. 

This is not to say that the three-fold division of the matter of 
temptation does not hold. The temptation of terror not only serves 
to illustrate the nature of Satan; it also is a unifying, a synthe- 
sizing device: it reveals the moral climate of all temptation, the 
climate in which the word of Satan operates and of which it 
partakes. It reaches back to the first book where Milton had set 
up the proper moral climate for the operation of the Word: 
repentance, obedience, faith. Christ had said then, “ Why dost 
thou then suggest to me distrust?” (I.355). Now in the tempta- 
tion of terror, preceded and followed by presumptuous claims to 
prediction, Satan has come a long way from mere suggestion. 
The very image of Satan’s word is embodied in the howling, 
yelling, shrieking Ghosts and Hellish Furies (IV. 422-423) in con- 
trast to the “living Word ” who sits in “calm ... peace” (IV. 
425) . The word of Satan is revealed operating in storm and dark- 
ness, a moral climate of disobedience, ignorance, and distrust. 
And in “the Sun with more effectual beams / Had chear’d the 
face of Earth” (IV. 432-433) is an intimation of the contrasting 
climate in which the Word works, in calm and light, in obedience 
and faith. 

Moreover, by his use of symbolism Milton is previewing the 
final triumph of the Word. In his rejection of the temptation of 
Athens, Christ had described true knowledge. the Word, as “ light 
from above” (IV.289) and had said that the false resemblance 
of wisdom was “an empty cloud” (IV. 321). So in the tempta- 
tion of terror we have the implication that Satan’s word does not 
only operate in darkness; it 2s darkness and emptiness as opposed 
to the solidness and light of the Word. Milton, when he speaks 
of the unsubstantiality of darkness (IV. 399), foreshadows the 
event when the word of Satan will prove infirm for Satan; and 
when he tells how the “Son of God .. . stoodst / Unshaken ” (IV. 
420-421) , he foreshadows the climax when the “ light from above,” 
the Word, will prove substantial for Christ. 


So focusing on the weakness of Satan’s word, Milton is coming 
very close to the final revelation of the power of God’s Word. 
In the temptation of terror we see Satan’s word in all its darkness 
and contemplate Satan’s lack of wisdom in the irony of the situa- 
tion: Satan, who is eventually to be chased with the terror of 
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Christ’s voice (IV. 627) , tries to chase Christ with the terror of 
his and afterwards, in spite of failure, says to Christ: “So many 
terrors, voices, prodigies / May warn thee, as a sure fore-going 
sign” (IV. 482-483). At the conclusion of the episode which 
illustrates the inadequacy of Satan’s voice, Satan persists blindly 
in claiming the ability to foretell. 

After the temptation of terror Satan has “no new device, they 
all [are] spent ” (IV. 443) ; but still he seeks “to understand [his] 
Adversary ” (527) and so he begins “another method” (540). 
Apparently, since he speaks with scorn when he sets Christ on the 
pinnacle, Satan expects Christ to fall; however, if Christ is the 
one the Word quoted by Satan refers to, then Christ will fall 
safely (if the Word is true). The fact that Satan concedes this 
possibility shows that Satan is still tempting. He may not know 
that any temptation of Christ is involved in what he is doing, 
since he cannot conceive of Christ’s having choice in the matter. 
But he, himself, has adopted so far as he can see a new “ method ”: 
he is initiating the temptation of the Word, what amounts to a 
temptation of God. 

Moreover, Satan thinks he has propounded a riddle, any answer 
to which must in some way bring him satisfaction: in effect, he 
says, “ Do this and do my bidding, or do that and do my bidding.” 
To the reader who knows that Christ is the living Word, the riddle 
at first glance may seem to have dimensions that Satan knows 
nothing of. Satan says, “ Now shew thy Progeny; if not to stand, / 
Cast thy self down” (IV. 554-555), and quotes God’s Word as 
his support. If Christ does not stand and is borne up by angels, 
the Word proves true; but the living Word does not stand, and 
Satan has, in one sense, been upheld by the Word. On the other 
hand, if Christ stands, if the living Word stands at the behest of 
Falsehood, where can one draw the distinction between truth and 
falsehood? But in the light of what Milton has already written, 
there is no riddle. The Word is not the Word in the mouth of 
Satan. Spoken in darkness, disobedience, and doubt, the Word 
becomes Satan’s word, his counsel. And one is reminded of lines 
in Milton’s translation of Psalm V: “ An open grave their throat, 
their tongue they smooth. / God, find them guilty, let them fall / 
By their own counsels quell’d.” 


The crux of the last scene does not lie in Christ’s identifying 
himself to Satan. Satan falls in amazement; he may have proof 
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in this fall that here is the man he is to fear, but he is incapable 
of knowing Christ." One of the reiterated implications in the New 
Testament and one of the basic points of Milton’s poem is that 
Satan cannot communicate with Christ: he lacks the language. 
He can still put out blind feelers toward something beyond self; 
but having no truth, no Word, in him, there can be no flow of 
communication and identification between Satan and the Word. 
Once Satan knew the Son of God; but when he gave up truth, he 
gave up knowledge. He had boasted to his crew of “ tasting” 
Christ, and like the “ Theban Monster” (IV.572) had expected 
to devour the one to whom he posed his riddle. But incompre- 
hensible to the riddling mind of Satan is the mystery in such 
lines as “For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s 
body.” By his inability to identify the living Word, Satan’s in- 
capability of using the Word is revealed; he speaks judgment upon 
himself. By the event, as earlier by the imagery, Milton sternly 
reminds the reader that although Christ is the way to Paradise, 
he is also “ a stone of stumbling.” 

In the identification of Satan, Milton exemplifies the condition 
of self slavery which results from cutting off all communication 
with God, and therefore with truth, knowledge, freedom. As 
Satan is disobedient, he is bound to less knowledge; as he has less 
knowledge, he is bound to disobedience; and so on. He is limited 
by wrong choice to an irrevocably downward spiral. After he 
commits the unpardonable sin of attempting to ascribe to his 
words the power of the Word, the progressive deterioration in 
his understanding which has been implicit throughout the poem 
is graphically suggested in the repetition of the word “fell” (IV. 
562, 571, 576, 581) . 

Satan had questioned “in what degree or meaning [Christ is] 
call’d / The Son of God” (IV.516-517). Though he cannot 
understand the answer, he 7s answered exactly on the pinnacle by 
the circumstances of both his defeat and Christ’s victory. The 
name “Son of God” does “bear [a] single sence” (IV.517): 
Christ’s wse of the Word identifies him as “Son of God.” ** In 


™ Stein, p. 88, says of Satan, “ Brilliance of mind he has. But something is always 
fatally missing, some faculty of ‘life’ which has died in the understanding; and though 
the loss may be felt, it cannot be known, and could be known only through the 
faculty itself.” 

12 See, in relation to the division into four books of Paradise Regained, the definition 
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the identification of Christ, Milton exemplifies the power which 
results from communication with God, a communication retained 
by obedience. When Christ upholds untesting truth in the Word, 
the power of the Word upholds him. And Milton says to every 
man, who still can choose whether the Word is for him, who stil] 
can hear the injunction to repentance, who is still capable of 
perceiving and understanding, that through identification with 
this obedience to the Word, man finds the way open to truth, 
knowledge, freedom. But Milton warns that for the man who 
does not know Christ aright, there can be no being like him; the 
Food becomes mere food for the doubter, the Word mere words, 
In the closing verses of the poem Milton’s imagery and Scrip- 
tural reminders continue to define the nature of the Word as the 
justifier or condemner of men. The juxtaposition of particular 
incident and symbol in lines 551-590 recalls a passage in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, a passage peculiarly fitting in its teaching and 
language to Milton’s purpose. In Paradise Regained after Satan 
attempts to make the Word of God his counsel, Milton shows 
him falling, falling, falling. Christ, concerned only with attesting 
to the Word, is upborne by angels and fed “ Fruits fetcht from the 
tree of life” (IV.589). In Matthew immediately after Christ 
defines the unpardonable sin—ascribing to Satan the works of the 
Spirit, he says, “ The tree is known by his fruit. . . . By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” ** The similarity of circumstance and symbol implies 
that Satan in Paradise Regained is known by his words, the “ cor- 
rupt fruit” which cannot sustain him, and condemned by his 
words, not by those against the Son of man but by those against 
the Holy Ghost, the sin in which through the agency of Christ, 
Satan has again been revealed. The Son of man is known and 
justified as Son of God by his words, his “ fruit ’; moreover, the 
power of the living Word reveals the life in the “ tree.” 
In the angelic song which precedes the final four lines of the 


of “son of God” in John i.12-13: But as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name: which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

**See Matt. xii.33-37. The verses describing the unpardonable sin say: “All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come” (Matt. xii. 31-32). 
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poem, Christ is seen finally, not in his dual nature as Son of God 
and Son of man, but as the pure abstraction. The description of 
Christ (IV. 596-598) recalls the opening verses of John’s Gospel 
where Christ is identified as the Word. And the angels sing that 
Christ will “chase [Satan] with the terror of his voice / From 
[his] Demoniac holds, possession foul, / [Him] and [his] Legions, 
yelling they shall flye ” (IV. 627-629) . In the temptation of terror 
Satan had vainly used his voice; in the temptation of the pinnacle 
he had attempted vainly to use the voice of God; now for the last 
time Milton shows the two voices in action in relation to the 
matter of terror and, revealing once again the power of the Word 
over the word of Satan, warns of the terrors in store for those 
who identify with the legions of Satan. 

In the last four lines, Christ, after triumph at his “ Fathers 
house” (IV.552), returns to his “ Mothers house” (IV. 639) . 
At the last he is once more depicted as the man who by “ firm 
obedience fully tri’d / Through all temptation” (I.4) has laid 
down “the rudiments / Of his great warfare” (I. 157-158): by 
the Word he has overcome “ Satanic strength / And all the world, 
and mass of sinful flesh” (I. 161-162). And Milton, leaving the 
abstraction of word, turns as at the beginning of the poem to the 
more obvious metaphor of food as the stuff of eternal life: Christ 
“from Heavenly Feast refresht” (IV.637) is “brought on his 
way with joy” (638), a joy in store for all who follow Christ’s 
way and eat and drink discerning the body. 


Indiana University. 
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KEATS’ SYMBOLISM 
BY JAMES D. BOULGER 


In Keats’ poetry there is a tension between spirit and matter, 
between vision and existence, which has not gone unnoticed by 
critics who refuse to view Keats only as the mindless esthete, the 
cultivator of “ Romantic ” sensibility. It is true that Keats longed 
to shape existence into the permanent form of beauty, but he 
could never forget the sense of anguish and limitation in his 
individual self. The tension arising from this dualism caused him 
to search for symbols which might unite in permanent and mean- 
ingful form the play between the transient anguish of life and 
the world of his imagination. For Keats it was a quest of a 
special kind to create a symbolic world in which the qualities of 
the spirit modify harsh facts of nature, yet where the colors, 
sounds and attitudes of the natural world are the realities of the 
poetic vision. When successful this romantic vision achieves per- 
manence in the world of art equal to that of a grecian urn. In 
moments of failure the existential anxiety of the unsatisfied 
individual breaks through to destroy the symbol. 

This quest for the perfect medium of poetic vision Keats fol- 
lowed into all areas of human experience. His perception of the 
natural world creates the bird symbol in “ Ode to a Nightingale,” 


intensely refined passion the religious symbolism surrounding the 


lovers in “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” and a semi-divine force oper- 
ating in the world the myth symbolism of “ Lamia.” In these 
symbolic experiences the poet projects on the highest imagina- 
tive level man’s dream of permanence for his more hopeful psycho- 
logical states of being. 

Lacking successful symbolic projection, Keats believed, man 
exists in an unrelieved world of pain, boredom and sensuality, 
condemned by his nature to view with despair the gap between 
the actual and the ideal. There are various symbols in Keats’ 
poetry by means of which the imagination attempts to bridge 
this gap. Drink is the most realistic and the most common, but 
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in both “ Ode to a Nightingale ” and “ Lamia ” this coarse physical 
way is practiced by the ordinary sensual breed, not by the poet 
or his hero. The more successful symbols, taken from the world 
of nature, mythology, love and art, appear in “ Ode to a Night- 
ingale,” “ Lamia,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,” respectively. The structure of these symbols, and 
the degree to which each succeeds in representing the unified 
state of real and ideal desired by the imagination, differ widely. 
Through the medium of love and art Keats achieved greater 
poise in his effort to balance the temporal—eternal relationship 
than he achieved through myth or nature. Why and how this is 
so will be demonstrated in the following pages. 

In the “ Ode to a Nightingale ”* the dominant symbol, taken 
from the natural world, is the bird, by the manipulation of which 
the poet hopes to achieve the identification of man with nature, 
temporal with eternal. But there is also, in counterpoint as it 
were, a struggle between the poet and the nightingale which frag- 
ments finally into a dichotomy of ideal being for the bird and 
despair for the poet. While the Nightingale soars upward as some 
kind of concrete universal, the “ forlorn” poet becomes a “ sod.” 
The very structure of the symbol prevents the kind of interpene- 
tration between subject and object which Keats desired, and leads 
rather to the alienation he feared. 

In the first stanza we assume that Keats is speaking of an indi- 
vidual nightingale. By stanza seven this individual has become 
something quite different, perhaps the species nightingale. This 
view would satisfy biological and prosaic truth, but does not 
account for the complexity of the symbol, or lead the reader to 
anticipate the sudden failure of communication between the poet 
and the bird which follows. The nightingale is not merely a 
complex “ metaphysical” image, nor is it a simple abstraction 
such as are Love, Ambition and Poesy in the “ Ode on Indolence.” 
The symbolic nightingale is a kind of concrete universal.’ 


‘Of the numerous critical studies of the “Ode to a Nightingale” in recent years, 
the most influential on my own point of view have been Cleanth Brooks’ early detection 
of drama and irony in the “ Ode”; Earl R. Wasserman’s chapter in his book on Keats, 
The Finer Tone (Baltimore, 1953), pp. 175-223; and Richard Harter Fogle’s article, 
“ Keats’ ‘Ode to a Nightingale’” (PMLA, LXVIII, 1953, 211-222). 

2See W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “The Concrete Universal” in The Verbal Icon (Lexing- 
ton, 1954). Wimsatt cites one “complicated instance” of the concrete universal in 
Wordsworth’s “ The Solitary Reaper,” where, “ By an implication cutting across the 
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In the first stanza the nightingale is an individual with , 
symbolic meaning, the symbol and meaning being identical to 
that of the grape in the climax of the “Ode on Melancholy,” 
The bird has replaced the grape as the quintessence of earthly 
pleasure: 


Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness. 


At this point the poet is experiencing a more ordinary kind of 
pain and human discomfort. The tale of human misery, prominent 
in stanzas three and six, is in sharp contrast to the upward surge 
of the theme embodied in the bird itself. The shift from an 
individual nightingale to something quite higher in the ontological 
order occurs in stanza three. The bird no longer represents mere 
human joy or sorrow of the most intense degree. The lines: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 


seem to remove the bird from the order of individual existence, 
and also cancel its validity as a symbol of human pain and joy. 
The nightingale has stepped into the immaterial world, the world 
of universals, which is paradoxically both more and less permanent 
or real than the actual world. In this new world the essence of 
pleasure is extractable and indestructible; the bird as universal 
is everywhere and nowhere, everything and nothing, as is sup- 
ported by the words of the “ Ode ”: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down. 


Such a view of a universal bird symbol is not exactly Platonic. 
It does not imply an ideal world behind the real world, yet some- 
thing akin to that is what has taken place. The universal bird, 


permanent and eternal symbol of concrete beauty, has been freed | 


from the dross of individual existence. Yet it remains a conception 
dependent upon the mind of man. Does this new bird symbol 
attain a higher order of being, that is, in line with Keats’ theory 
of disinterestedness, existence as a universal independent of the 


plane of logic of the metaphor, the girl and the two birds suggest extension in space, 
universality, and world communion. .. .” In a manner somewhat similar in suggestion, 
the individual, then generic, and finally universal nightingale in this poem has the 
structure Wimsatt terms “concrete universal.” 
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conception of it in the mind of man, in other words as a concrete 
“real” universal in the Platonic sense? Possibly so. Stanza seven 
might support this view. The “real” universal would be the 
bird song rather than the bird, the song heard by Ruth, by emperor 
and clown. It is another “ ditty of no tone.” This universal has 
attained independent existence of some “ real ” kind, since it is 
no longer dependent upon individuals in the actual order for its 
reality. 

The “ real ” universal, the bird song, has expressed the essence 
of eternal beauty in a way marvellously concrete. However, its 
limitation as a means of communication is evident in the final 
stanzas of the “Ode.” By its very nature it creates a barrier 
between actual and ideal, between existence and essence, since 
it exists sut generis. The poet sinks to death and despair in its 
presence. The bird song has turned the poet’s thoughts from 
communication with the eternal to recognition of his own frail 
state. 

Death then becomes the logical progression from alienation to 
annihilation, a fairly negative thing, “ easeful,” a luxury, “'To 
cease upon the midnight with no pain.” It means identification 
with nature in the sense of becoming inanimate in an eternity of 
silence and nothingness. Death is the supreme moment, the last 
sensation, which would agonize the soul with sense of loss unless 
it can be made easeful, unconscious. The nature imagery in the 
poem takes on its importance in terms of this attitude toward 
death. Natural things are gross, palpable, individual gratifications 
to each of the five senses. The poet lingers over the names and 
sensuous impressions which each possesses: 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 


White hawthorne, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves. 


Awareness of the existence of such beauty becomes excruciating 
torture in the presence of death, unless death itself be transformed 
into the most sensuous experience of all. It is agony for the poet 
suddenly caught up in the egocentric predicament again to view 
the beauties of the world which he, and not the universal, eternal 
nightingale, in nature, must leave. The paradox is too poignant 
not to make the poet forlorn; in order to become a part of nature, 
to be with the bird in any real sense, the poet must relinquish 
his distinctive feature, consciousness, which is the source of agony 
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and beauty, pain and perception. The poem ends in a mood of | center of 
sadness, and on a revival of the essential paradox of human | “Jove in 
existence, the duality of human experience. The symbolic victory } and wom 
over the duality was both partial and transitory. loves can 

In “Lamia” Keats’ moment of symbolic vision is longer, } imaginati 
glimpsed in the world of Greek mythology, while dull philosophy, | philosoph 
which makes man aware of his human limitations, enlarges the | effable. | 
death-wish theme of “ Ode to a Nightingale.” In the poem this | with the 
philosophy, meaning in particular the scientific spirit, has with | Keats’ 0 


its tools for quantitative measurement destroyed the rainbow, | level of « 
Motion and dimension have been reduced to law. The qualitative | in the “ 
items in experience, formerly embodied in mythology, are ignored, | in this | 


and this produces the terror of a “dead universe” for ordinary | open to! 
people and poets. Whereas the dialectic of the narrator reluctantly [| magic is: 


destroyed his own vision in “ Ode to a Nightingale,” the method [| limitatio 
in “ Lamia ” is intensely dramatic. Apollonius represents the scien- | correspo 
tific point of view and performs the function of destroyer in | tures in 
regard to Greek mythology. In “ Lamia” Crete is the natural Thus 
home of the symbolic imagination, of mythology, while Corinth | is not o1 
holds sensuality, materialism, and the philosopher. Lycius, the | opposes 
poet’s hero, is caught between the two. This is a dramatic repre- | latent fe 
sentation of the opposition between the imagination and life, | vision. 
and human awareness of limitation, leading to death. inherent 
Lycius was trained in the rational philosophy of his time, but | logic of 


was unhappy with it. He is occupied with the quest of all Keats’ | poet. T 


heroes, to bridge the gap between the world of sense and under- | as the e 
standing, and that of the imaginative ideal (in this poem, by | love, is 
means of a kind of love which symbolizes the imaginative way). | does in 


Mythology is the comprehensive symbol in the poem, and provides | _ scenden 
the frame for the clash between the logical, quantitative world | _ bilities 
of Apollonius and the symbolic mode of man’s myth-making | “(Ode t 
power. The frequently discussed love relationships function as | him fin 
a part of this greater contrast.’ Love is the focus for the major valid n 
incidents in the poem, and these incidents are ordered and made An e 
meaningful by the mythological structure. That is to say, the Nymp] 
kinds of love present varying degrees of insight into the mytho- of Lan 
logical vision of the world. trast s 

On the lowest level, there is the sensuality at Corinth, the often 1 





° For an analysis of the love relationship in “ Lamia” see Earl R. Wasserman’s The 
Finer Tone, op. cit., pp. 138-174. } 
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center of rationalism and sensism in philosophy. Next there is 
“love in a hut,” common everyday love between average men 
and women, representing the “ common sense ”’ philosophy. These 
loves cannot symbolize aspiration toward the higher level of the 
imaginative mode, and cannot satisfy a man such as Lycius, whose 
philosophical studies have not quenched a yearning for the in- 
effable. For him there had to be human love on an ideal level, 
with the Lamia, as there had to be love of a divine being for 
Keats’ other hero, Endymion. But he could never rise to the 
level of divine love between immortals, as do Cupid and Psyche 
in the “Ode to Psyche,” or perhaps Hermes and the Nymph 
in this poem. In relation to divine love, the two possibilities 
open to mortals were destined to prove unsatisfying, one because 
magic is necessary to preserve it, the other because the very human 
limitations of the participants make it impossible to sustain. The 
corresponding comment on the fate of man’s mythological struc- 
tures in the modern, scientific world is equally grim. 

Thus it follows that, in terms of the love symbolism itself, it 
is not only the logic in the discursive mind of Apollonius which 
opposes the love between Lamia and Lycius; logic is really a 
latent factor in Lycius’ mortal nature which serves to destroy his 
vision. Love as a symbol of the imagination is exposed in its 
inherent weakness. And at the center of the conflict remain the 
logic of the philosopher and the mythological structures of the 
poet. That the solution has unpleasant implications for mythology 
as the embodiment of the symbolic mode, no less than for human 
love, is not an indication that the poet permanently despairs. It 
does indicate his ability to criticize his early attempt at tran- 
scendence in Endymion and also his awareness of the impossi- 
bilities inherent in his own system of mythology, created in the 
“Ode to Psyche,” “ Ode on Indolence ” and other poems. It led 
him finally to view a kind of religious love and art as the most 
valid modes of transcending the human condition. 

An examination of the “ ideal” love between Hermes and the 
Nymph, the foil against which to judge the preternatural love 
of Lamia and Lycius, shows how the mythological : logical con- 
trast subsumes the love relationships in the poem. Critics have 
often noted the importance of the following famous lines: 


Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass 
Their pleasures in a long immortal dream. 
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This is certainly divine love in the particular Keatsian sense that 
the pleasure of love exists without the pain, and for an indefinite 
period. In this sense it can be contrasted to that of Lamia and 
Lycius, which can achieve the effect only by magic, by cheating 
human nature. But is this relationship between Hermes and the 
Nymph intended primarily as an example of ideal love? If so, 
why Hermes, the rake of the gods, and a mere nymph? Thomas 
Burton, whose Anatomy of Melancholy was Keats’ source for the 
Lamia episode, does not provide a basis for the earlier part of the 
story. Had Keats desired to make this a portrait of ideal love, 
he was free to choose a more dignified pair, such as Cupid and 
Psyche, or Endymion and Cynthia. 


Quite possibly, the episode, although it contains the usual impli- 
cations of eternal and divine pleasures, is rather sportive. Hermes, 
the “ever smitten,” is bent on another conquest, an “amorous 
theft.” The nature of this passion is obvious enough, “ And a 
celestial heat/ Burnt from his winged heels to either ear.” It is 
not ideal love. He has a reputation among the gods as a successful 
rake. Also, noted for his ability to drive a hard bargain, he usually 
gets the better of his female friends in love contests. This explains 
to a certain extent his dealings with the Lamia, for he clearly pros- 
pered by their arrangement, while she suffered. The nymph is a 
much weaker figure than the god, a pawn in his game with Lamia, 
and of no significance for a scheme of ideal love. Hermes in the 
opening section of the poem is a fertility figure whose sexual 
buoyancy symbolizes in concrete form the creative power and 
endless zest of a mythology in its healthy stage. It is this myth- 
ology, reigning with ease and carelessness, that is depicted tenderly 
by the poet, to be threatened later by the kind of mind repre- 
sented by Apollonius. Hermes and the Nymph are not idealized 
figures; they enjoy the natural life as man’s mythological projec- 
tion of himself would have it lived. On the other hand, Lycius and 
Lamia cannot enjoy their love in any mythological setting, and 
must fail in their attempt to cheat the realistic, analytic context 
of human experience. 


Lamia is not an “ ideal ” mythological figure, as is Cynthia in 


Endymion. Without some outside preconception for the Hermes— | 


Nymph relationship as the foil of ideal love, against which to 
judge Lycius and Lamia, their relationship would never strike a 
reader as the ideal of earthly love, as does that of Porphyro and 
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Madeline in “ The Eve of St. Agnes.” * The reader sees that the 
relationship between Lycius and Lamia is created by magic, by 
deception, in short, by a witch. The relationship emphasizes physi- 
cal, sexual, yet not entirely sensual, love. It avoids love melan- 
choly and pain, but fails as the perfect vehicle for presenting the 
ideal through love symbolism. This love fails from its inherent 
weakness, and Apollonius deals with it to prepare himself for 
more important tasks. 

The love of Lamia and Lycius contains no element of the divine. 
It is human love supported by magic, for only by illusion can it 
avoid the difficulties of mortal passions. Lamia yearned for 
physical love and for a mortal body: 

When from this wreathed tomb shall I awake! 
When move in a sweet body fit for life, 

And love, and pleasure, and the ruddy strife 
Of hearts and lips! .. . 


I love a youth of Corinth—O the bliss! 
Give me my woman’s form, and place me where he is. 


It is not as a goddess, or as the ethereal abstraction of immutable 
essence that Lamia makes her conquest: 

Thus gentle Lamia judg’d, and judg’d aright, 

That Lycius could not love in half a fright, 

So threw the goddess off, and won his heart 

More pleasantly by playing woman’s part, 

With no more awe than what her beauty gave, 

That, while it smote, still guaranteed to save. 


The physical, intensely human aspect of the relationship is im- 
portant for several reasons. For one, it helps to explain the 
miraculous transformation of the snake into a beautiful woman. 
The horror, the agony of her transformation is the price which 
had to be paid for cheating human nature. “ Nothing but pain 
and ugliness were left ” is the termination of a process in which 
the good and beautiful in the love relationship are separated from 
the evil and ugly. By paying a price, she was able to give “ un- 
perplexed bliss,” to remove the points of contact between beauty 
and ugliness, and good and evil. She could defy temporarily the 


* Professor Wasserman, whose reading of this poem in The Finer Tone is generally 
so judicious, overemphasizes the ideal nature of the love between the Lamia and 
Lycius, by making it analogous to that of Porphyro and Madeline in “The Eve 
of St. Agnes.” The settings and tones of these poems, as I hope to demonstrate, are 
quite different. 
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experience of the worshipper in the “ Ode on Melancholy,” who 
found: 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


Stress on the defiance of nature in her relationship with Lycius 
is made many times. She wants physical love, and she gives it, 
yet the cloying consequences are always avoided. Distraction 
is prevented by the secret palace, tedium by the dreamy trance 
in which Lycius is placed, and thought excluded by seclusion from 
the normal life of Corinth. Through her it is possible temporarily 
to cheat life; she is a virgin with the experience of a harlot. The 
lovers have it all their own way. 

Of course the instrument of delusion is magic. At no point in 
the experience does the poet forget the impact of “Ode to a 
Nightingale.” The ruse is carried by the common myth in litera- 
ture, that of a beautiful woman with rotten interior, who can 
separate seeming good from evil. There are obvious similarities 
between Lamia and Spenser’s Duessa and False Florimel in The 
Fairy Queen. In both poems the evil and futility of magic is 
noticed, but in The Fairy Queen there is also a moral commit- 
ment, based on both Christian and Platonic sanctions. But in 
“Lamia ” the emotional commitment is not entirely at one with 
the intellectual. Lycius, and presumably Keats, raise a cry of 
frustrated feeling even while the intellect relentlessly destroys the 
illusion of the erotic dream. Lycius helps destroy his own Lamia, 
his own dream world, through use of the laws of his own under- 
standing. All the magic at Lamia’s disposal could not prevent 
him from musing beyond her, or from hearing the trumpets of the 
outside world, from finally feeling the ennui of love in a palace, 
from desiring other emotional outlets, such as pride in display, 
and excitement in festival. Thus the communion through sexual 
passion with symbolic modes of being destroys itself by its very 
nature and rhythm. The inevitability of stimulus—climax—triste 
could not be avoided by magic or self-delusion. And with the 
aftermath came desire for other goods. 

When Lycius met Lamia he was prepared for a symbolic flight 
of some kind. His training in philosophy had not satisfied him. 
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Recently having sacrificed to Jove for some unmentioned boon, 
and “ Perhaps grown wearied of their Corinth talk,’ he had 
allowed his reason to fade into the twilight of the dream world. 
In other words he bore some secret, perhaps unrecognized, grudge 
against his educational training with Apollonius. Lamia offered 
a way out of the dreary sensible world and he took it. He himself 
and the magical element made its failure inevitable, yet it was 
reserved for Apollonius to administer the coup de grace. This was 
necessary for two reasons, to point out Apollonius’ method of 
proceeding by the understanding, and to reveal his true purpose 
and real enemy. The climax is intensely dramatic. The eye 
of discursive logic, “ Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging,” pierces 
Lamia’s secret, and by naming her species, “a serpent,” reduces 
at once the dream to nothing. Lycius’ arms were empty of delight. 
But he, in a moment of terror, reveals the poet’s view of the 
secret intention of the philosopher, which is to empty all such 
creations of the human spirit of their substance, to destroy the 
productive life of Hermes, and leave mankind’s symbolic yearnings 
in a winding sheet with Lycius: 


Shut, shut those juggling eyes, thou ruthless man! 
Turn them aside, wretch! or the righteous ban 
Of all the Gods, whose dreadful images 

Here represent their shadowy presences, 

May pierce them on a sudden with the thorn 

Of painful blindness; leaving thee forlorn, 

In trembling dotage to the feeblest fright 

Of conscience, for their long offended might, 

For all thine impious proud-heart sophistries, 
Unlawful magic, and enticing lies. 


What Apollonius had done to Lycius through the destruction of 
the Lamia, discursive thought in general would do to the rainbow, 
to mythology, and to experiences of a qualitative kind in general. 
Science denudes the woods of all life, and despairing man remains 
in a dead universe. 

The poem ends on a shriek because the poet is trying to save 
his vision of the world. But Keats cannot save his vision with 
this symbolism. His attempts to revitalize classical mythology 
in this poem, in Endymion, the “ Ode to Psyche,” and in Hyperion, 
were too late and too precieux to be successful. In “ Lamia ” its 
lamented decline and fall is poignantly illustrated. The final 
dichotomy between desire and reality becomes exactly that of 
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“Ode to a Nightingale.” The poet finds in the collective myth- 
ology of the past, as in his own bird symbol, no respite from the 
agony and despair of consciousness in the blankness of the modern 
world. But the poem “ Lamia ” is neither confused nor unsatis- 
factory. In it there is an honest inspection of the meaning and 
value of symbols, and recognition that new forms must be found 
to represent the vision of the artist in the modern world. 

In “ The Eve of St. Agnes ” Keats again explores man’s dualism 
through the medium of love symbols. In this poem the love sym- 
bolism is successful, because the poet discards his unsuccessful 
and complicated eternal: temporal, human: divine dichotomies, 
and invests his love symbolism in a quasi-religious formal unity. 

The obvious dichotomy between the world of the lovers and 
that of the other groups in the poem is quickly observed. The 
contrast corresponds to similar ones in “ Lamia”; for example, 
the sensualists at Corinth to the revelers in Madeline’s castle, 
“ Love in a hut” to the common sense of Angela, and so forth. 
But there is a more important contrast in “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
set up by the presence of the Beadsman, which did not appear in 
the other poems. There are some obvious contrasts, as, for in- 
stance, the Beadsman’s denial of sensuous experience, and his 
attempt to reach spirituality in a manner which was unfruitful in 
Keats’ mode of symbolization. The lover flee to a world of bliss; 
the Beadsman is left cold and unsought for among his thousand 
Aves. But there is a more important level on which the relation- 
ship between the Beadsman and the lovers ought to be taken, on 
which the contrast becomes its opposite, a powerful force for the 
fusion of the religious with the sensual ideal in the poem. 

In terms of the general Christian tradition which lies behind 
the poem, the actions of the-Beadsman are commendatory, while 
those of the lovers are in a sense a sacrilege. But in the values 
which the poem itself generates the Beadsman’s activity is a waste, 
a delusion, while the lovers perform the sacred rites, the “ mys- 
teries ” which lead to the “ miracle.” This is not to assert that 
values from outside Keats’ own thinking intrude to destroy the 
meanings set up within the framework of his poem, but rather 
that knowledge of the outside values makes the framework of 
the poem more meaningful. We have to know the meaning of 
mystery and miracle in the Christian tradition, and the usual 
rites which symbolize them in the activity of the Beadsman, in 
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order to appreciate the full significance of the Beadsman’s actions 
in relation to those of the lovers. The actions of the juxtaposed 
groups comment upon each other in a profound way. Through this 
commentary the values in the poem are balanced in delicate 
equipoise with those which press from without. 

In the Christian framework the Beadsman’s entire life is a 
preparation for complete union with Christ. This is the goal of 
all Christian mystics and the purpose of the asceticism in their 
lives. The general way of life of the Beadsman is essentially no 
different from that prescribed by Thomas a Kempis in the Imita- 
tion of Christ. This road to spiritual union with essence is by way 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. In this way of mortification 
the dominant symbol is sexual purity, which means abstinence 
from even the licit modes of love between the sexes. The purity 
of Christ and the Virgin calls forth from the mystic a similar 
desire. In the poem the Beadsman’s prayers are directed toward 
the Virgin, and carry this usual significance. The entire direction 
of love has been changed from the ordinary ends of human 
activity, but the same emotions and drives are present. Thus 
it is that religious devotion and poetry will often assume the 
external appearance of a love rite, while love rites likewise usurp 
the form of religious exercises. The Beadsman enjoys his love 
and devotions, which are aimed at promoting the same union with 
essence enjoyed by the lovers. But in the poem his purposes are 
frustrated; for him, in terms of the symbolic relationship, there 
is no fruition, no union. This is because the love relationship, 
usually on a lower level, has usurped the powers of sacramental 
efficacy. Sacrilegious as it might appear to be in a sense, Love has 
become a sacrament, and the performance of its rites assures the 
unfolding of the mystery, and finally the miracle. The way of 
Thomas a Kempis is replaced by that of early pagan cults. In 
these rites the mysteries become associated with a religion of 
fertility, and gods of both sexes replace the Uniate God of Chris- 
tianity. Also the idea of the immortal soul as an immaterial 
essence gives way to a notion that the concrete individual existence 
is universalized and eternalized, so that the sensations of this life 
can be repeated in a “ finer tone.” 


The revolution is accomplished in a bold fashion, since outward 
terms and rites of the Christian tradition are not replaced by 
pagan symbols, but are merely altered to serve the new purpose. 
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The Beadsman is the foil for this sacred parody, and his obser- 
vances of the penances preparatory to union with Christ run in 
counterpoint to the penances of Porphyro and Madeline. Words 
and gestures of Christian ritual are approximated by the mystery 
and miracle of the lovers’ union. The Beadsman’s presence as 
representative of the Christian tradition sets the tone in which 
the actions of the lovers are to be construed. Let us see how 
daring this approximation is. 

Madeline’s room is the scene for the performance of the mys- 
teries and the miracle. It is a fit repository for such a sacred 
action, “ silken, hush’d, and chaste.” She enters it “like a mis- 
sion’d spirit” with a taper in her hand. Thus the preparation 
for the sacrifice begins. Madeline is a child of St. Agnes, a lamb, 
“so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint,” preparing herself 
for the consummation. In the love-mystery she is the Agnus Dei, 
the Lamb of God. Her movements and observances are a kind 
of Offertory service. What she is offering is herself, a pure and 
spotless victim, to love, and what is consecrated is her vision, 
the “ miracle ” which allows communion with the ideal and real 
Porphyro. 

First she kneels and offers herself as the love victim, “ As down 
she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon.” Next, she prepares her 
body for the love rite, 


her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 


Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees. 


The altar in this love sacrifice is, of course, the bed, where she, a 
sacred victim, is placed, and before which the worshipper, in this 
case Porphyro, will kneel. She is also fasting, in order to be 
worthy of the vision, an observance obviously related to rules 
for the worthy reception of the sacrament in the Christian tradi- 
tion. When Madeline enters the bed her function as active partici- 
pant in the dual sacramental mystery is taken over by Porphyro. 

This act roughly corresponds to the point of Consecration when 
the role of the priest as primary in the preparation of the Sacra- 
ment is taken over by the worshippers in the congregation. 
Madeline fades into her soft and chilly nest, her “soul fatigued 
away;/ Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day,” in a manner 
similar to the recession of the priest, whose role to this point 
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she has approximated. Of course in “St. Agnes,” the situation 
is somewhat different. The receding Madeline is the girl of the 
realistic mode, who has prepared herself for an ascension into 
that of ideal vision. The miracle is not complete at this point 
in the love rite for the same reason that Porphyro in this service 
is much more important than are the worshippers in Christian 
services. The emphasis is always on the duality of the religious 
rite in the love-service, even though the externals are similar to 
the Christian rite. The real miracle is not the achievement of one 
of its members, but the union of both. In the Sacrament the Con- 
secration is the key mystery and miracle; the reception of it by 
the worshippers is also quite marvellous, but of secondary interest. 
Madeline’s achievement of the Vision is in a sense a Transub- 
stantiation, but it is only through union and communion with 
Porphyro that the mystery attains the status of a miracle. 

Porphyro’s worship of Madeline corresponds to the adoration 
offered by the congregation, but it is much more intense, because 
his participation in the miracle must be earned in an active way. 
Not only must he show adoration of the miraculous gift, and 
prepare himself by passive steps for its worthy reception, as would 
the congregation or the Beadsman, but he must actively partici- 
pate in the mysteries in order to obtain the miracle. It is at this 
point that the essential difference between the Keatsian and Chris- 
tian ritual is made manifest, even though the symbolic acts of 
each have similarities. The Keatsian priest is always an active 
worshipper, whose own exertions are necessary for the consum- 
mation. 

The food offerings of Porphyro are obviously ritualistic in in- 
tention. Porphyro has a sacrifice table, an altar cloth of crimson, 
gold, and jet, but of course his offering is not symbolic of a Chris- 
tian mode of participation in the Divine. The stainless white 
host of the Christian ascetic sacrifice has been replaced by the 
deluge of oriental sensuality. This, as has been pointed out, indi- 
cates the levels of sensuous experience through which Porphyro 
must pass in order to be ready for the transformation into the 
spiritual mode. His offerings, on golden dishes, are the counter- 
part of the Aves, just as the perfumed light sent up by them 
parallels the gloom and ashes of the hermit’s cell. Porphyro’s 
anguish, generated by the tension between basic physical desire 
and the aspiration to reach a more perfect mode of sensuous 
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experience, stems from the same attitude of reproach which gives 
rise to the feeling of sinfulness in the souls of Communicants 
during the adoration period. Both Porphyro and the worshippers 
are offering unworthy sacrifices to an Agnus Dei, and the feeling 
of complete absorption in the worshipped object, although for 
different reasons, is no less complete in one instance than in the 
other. Porphyro says: 


Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache. 


Through devout consumption of the Host, the communicants are 
united with Christ, and achieve to the extent that it is possible in 
this world, a feeling of spirituality, a glimpse of an existence 
possible above the world of flesh, space, and time. This is exactly 
what Porphyro achieves by performing the sacred rites, the ban- 
quet and the lute playing, a consummation with his Agnus Dei. 
His absorption into the dream is a symbolic equivalent of the 
consumption of the Sacrament. 

The Miracle of Transubstantiation allows the Beadsman and 
the other communicants to be one with Christ; Porphyro, “ fam- 
ished ” for another kind of spiritual nourishment, and after toil 
and quest on a different plane, is saved by miracle also; the 
miracle that allows Madeline to be at once a sweet dreamer and 
a lovely bride, the storm to be “ the iced gusts [which] still rave 
and beat,” and “an elfin-storm,” and for the experience of love 
to take place on two levels at one time, without the jarring which 
ordinarily occurs between them. The greatest possible satisfaction 
allowed to the physical order is achieved, and yet the rich, some- 
times quixotic world of the imagination is not denied its proper 
mode of repeating human experiences, as Keats says, in a “ finer 
tone.” 

Keats has subsumed the conventional religious symbolism of 
Christian ritual for a very special purpose in this poem. The exact 
nature of the relationship between Porphyro and Madeline could 
be expressed only through mysteries, and achieved by miracle. 
Love has replaced the Eucharist as the sacrament in his system. 
Without this transferred mystery and miracle symbolism from 
the Christian tradition, his attempts to attain a vision of the 
eternal through love and nature fragmented into dichotomies, as 
we have seen. By borrowing and reworking for his own purpose 
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the central mystery of the Christian ritual, clearly removed from 
its original sacred context, he was able to use the Beadsman as 
a foil to develop successfully, in this poem at least, the mysterium 
fidei of his own sacramental universe. 

Keats’ greatest achievement in the art of symbolic projection 
of experience is the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” The medium of 
projection is a work of art itself, an urn on which are brought to 
life Keats’ other symbols of man’s experience. Nature, love, 
mythology, and religious experience live on in the world of the 
urn, subsumed by the poet into the powerful art symbol, the poem 
itself.» This writer has tried to point out Keats’ awareness of the 
many other possible responses to the human predicament, and 
the careful preparation of symbols in other poems which leads to 
the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” In finally choosing an art object 
to organize his world, after various experiments with nature, 
mythology and love, Keats showed himself to be a truly modern 
spirit. He could not temper or cloud his choice by creating a web 
of ethical, political or religious abstractions. Keats understood 
the crisis of the modern world, and, by placing divinity in man’s 
creative power or imagination, chose what has become a common 
view of twentieth century artists. 


Yale University 


®See Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1948), pp. 139-152, 
and Earl R. Wasserman, The Finer Tone, pp. 11-63. 
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COHERENCE AND COLLAPSE IN SHELLEY, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO EPIPSYCHIDION 


BY D. J. HUGHES 


I 


In Paul Valéry’s Platonic dialogue on the dance, L’Ame et 
la Danse, Socrates, observing the dancer Athikte at the peak of 
her form, suddenly bursts out; “ Without doubt the unique and 
perpetual object of the soul is that which does not exist: that 
which was and no longer is; that which will be and is not yet; 
that which is possible and impossible—all that is the soul’s con- 
cern, but never, never that which is!” ? But the soul, as Valéry’s 
poems so precisely demonstrate, needs the body to come to any 
expression, or even to existence. Later, Socrates is forced to 
admit that “ our body fares as does the soul, for which the God, 
and the wisdom, and the depth demanded of it are, and can 
only be, moments, flashes, fragments of an alien time, desperate 
leaps out of its own form.” ? 


No English poet is more notorious than Shelley for poems 
which yearn beyond what is and which are best understood as 
“desperate leaps” out of their own forms. For the leaps, and 
the presumed collapses they engender, a generation of critics has 
consigned Shelley’s poems to the limbo of the second-rank. And, 
indeed, Shelley cannot be defended against his detractors on the 
grounds of their choosing. However well-meant, the critical catch- 
words of the last twenty years: irony, tension, paradox, ambiguity, 
etc. must not be struggled for in his work—they do not exist there, 
at least not in the manner and with the method required by the 
New Criticism. Shelley’s poetry has its own raison d’étre, its own 
poetically established order. I would like to suggest a way of 
reading Shelley which might help to define this order, this inner 


* Dialogues, trans. William McCausland Stewart, Bollingen Series 4 (New York, 
1956), p. 57. 
* Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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coherence that all art must attain if it is to put genuine demands 
on our aesthetic attention. I maintain that Shelley’s poetic uni- 
verse is as orderly, as complete, as poised as the poetic universe 
need be, and, once understood, Shelley’s mode needs no more 
special apology than the mode of any other first-rate poet. Of 
course, his materials demand the same willing suspension of dis- 
belief that all poetry requires. If you do not like Platonic poetry, 
if you dislike the view that prefers the potential to the actual, 
if you abhor the soul-body dualism suggested in the quotation 
from Valéry, then there is no reason why you should enjoy Shelley, 
but your judgment would be a doctrinal, not an aesthetic one; 
and I fail to see why Shelley’s world-view demands more aesthetic 
disbelief than Spenser’s allegory, Blake’s cosmology, Yeats’s shreds 
and patches, or, for the unbeliever, Eliot’s Christianity. But I 
do not want to defend Shelley’s views; I want only to exhibit the 
order in his poems. 

Everyone knows the passage from the Defence of Poetry in 
which Shelley describes the creative process; “for the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal which some invisible influence like 
an inconstant wind awakens to transitory brightness; . . . Could 
this influence be durable in its original purity and force, it is 
impossible to predict the greatness of the results, but, when 
composition begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the 
most glorious poetry that has ever been communicated to the 
world is probably a feeble shadow of the original conceptions 
of the poet.” This locus classicus of Romantic poetic theory can 
be viewed from many perspectives, but I wish to concentrate on 
its crucial relevance not only to the way Shelley wrote his poems 
but also to the way we should read them. Shelley’s poems are 
elaborate, sometimes dazzlingly successful, sometimes merely 
desperate, strategies by which the fading coal of his inspiration 
can be kept ablaze. That work, discipline, and revision are neces- 
sary to this process no one knew better than Shelley, but, unlike 
many poets, Shelley was more interested in reconstituting the 
initial state out of which the poem came and less interested in 
the total structure extrapolated from inconstant and unremem- 
bered beginnings. This is why his poetry constantly returns to 
its own sources and attempts to mirror the potential from which 
it sprang. The pattern of his imagery is a pattern of insufficient 
wholes, the image breaking as it is made; the larger pattern of 
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his total poem is a constant seeking after a stability once glimpsed 
but now expressible only in fragments and a slowly-unfolding and 
self-discovering revelation. His poetry bears ceaseless witness to 
its own destruction, organized, as it is, as a series of fading coals 
leading to an over-all structure which, like the phoenix, rises from 
its ashes. This is the Shelleyan situation as described in Adonais: 
“the intense atom glows/ A moment, then is quenched in a most 
cold repose” (179-180). Yet the great elegy finally attains the 
necessary voyage out which is also the voyage back, back into 
form. The poem completes itself. 

But if Shelley’s poetry like all poetry rounds upon itself, it 
does so in a manner best suggested, perhaps, by the image of the 
amphisbaenic snake in Prometheus Unbound. There, in the 
temple containing the Phidian forms of the major actors in the 
drama, the image of the chariot of the Spirit of the Hour offers 
an analogy with Shelley’s poetry: “ Yoked to it [i.e., the chariot] 
by an amphisbaenic snake / The likeness of those wingéd steeds 
will mock/ The flight from which they find repose.” (III. iv. 119- 
121). The amphisbaenic snake is two-headed, with a head at 
either end of its length. It is this form which yokes the winged 
steeds of Shelley’s constantly evolving form to some kind of 
aesthetic stasis that, in its momentary order, will mock (i.e., 
imitate) the flight of those steeds in the repose of art; Shelley’s 
poetry works to transform everything into itself, not by a complete 
coherence, but by a recognition and a constant re-description of 
the purity of its initial state. The point is clarified, I think, when 
we recall the more familiar emblem of the snake biting its tail, 
enclosing the cosmos of the world or the cosmos of the poem— 
a favorite image of Coleridge’s. But Shelley’s two-headed serpent 
cannot be understood as a symbol of completion; the form is left 
open, brought to order by repetition and by a series of mirrorings 
as in this strange figure we arrive back at the beginning without 
an image of an end. 

It can be argued that this is no way to write poetry, that, in 
strict terms, no poem exists before it is complete, that to speak 
of the “ original conceptions of the poet ” is to speak of nothing 
we can attend to. But Shelley did not feel this way. Almost as 
much concerned with philosophy as he was with poetry and 
seeking the connections between them, he found their fascinations 
in the conditions of consciousness itself, emerging as it does in 
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sustained moments of conception, out of its fragile sources. In 
a striking image in The Triwmph of Life he describes Rousseau’s 
vision in these terms: 
, And suddenly my brain became as sand 

Where the first wave had more than half erased 


The track of deer on desert Labrador; 
Whilst the wolf, from which they fled amazed, 


Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore 
Until the second bursts;—so on my sight 
Burst a new vision never seen before. . . . (405-411) 


The fact that the passage itself contains an hiatus further sym- 
bolizes the difficulty, the almost necessarily self-defeating diffi- 
culty, of Shelley’s attempt to measure the flux and reflux of 
consciousness and to finally organize it in aesthetic form. He is, 
as Neville Rogers claims, “above all, the apostle of the power 
of Mind.” * That he has been rejected as a poet too little con- 
cerned with intellect, a poet overemotional and shrill, only proves 
again how firmly he has been misread. 

For Shelley’s poetry is obsessed with the idea of consciousness 
and what it can be. No one would better understand Valéry’s 
view of consciousness as “ an infinity of interrupted enterprises,” ‘ 
but out of this condition Shelley was determined to write poems 
that, while existing to mirror consciousness, yet refused to be 
interrupted. In his finest poems, Prometheus Unbound, The Witch 
of Atlas, Epipsychidion, Adonais, and some of the lyrics, the enter- 
prise is faced with inevitable interruption as the fading coal of 
the idea seems about to collapse. But always, and in a manner 
shortly to be described, the poem moves forward, deep in its own 
sources and the sources of thought itself, seeking its necessary 
culmination, the whole method fully exhibited and under Shelley’s 
conscious control. 

To see a poem by Shelley as a series of fading coals is not in 
itself surprising; to examine the structure of the series may be 
another matter. I would suggest a method of reading Shelley, and 
particularly Epipsychidion, which sees calculated coherence and 
calculated collapse, the whole to mirror in its progress the very 
process of mind as it creates the poem. In this poem, as in others, 


* Shelley At Work (Oxford, 1956), p. 305. 
“Adapted from Georges Poulet, Studies in Human Time, trans, Elliot Coleman 
(New York, 1956), p. 288. 
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we are at the very sources of poetry, at the very center of its 
emergent purity, and on the track of, as Earl Wasserman writes 
of Adonais, “a progressive revelation.” ° 


II 


This discussion will center on Epipsychidion because it strikes 
me, as it has others, as the most characteristic of Shelley’s major 
poems; it has also, perhaps, irritated more people than any other 
of his major works. Irritations grounded on formlessness can be 
answered; irritations arising from misunderstandings of its ma- 
terials can perhaps be corrected. Objections to its incredible in- 
tensities, centered as they are in Romantic attitudes toward love 
and death, I leave to those who feel they have to make them. | 
myself have some objection to those passages.in the poem where 
the transformative process of Shelley’s method partly fails to 
overcome knotty autobiographical material and the reader is 
forced into trivial allegorizing, but these passages are fewer than 
is commonly supposed and in the ultimate sweep of the poem do 
not matter. It remains a masterpiece by an English poet of the 
first rank. 

Epipsychidion has been seen from the beginning to divide into 
three parts of approximately equal length: lines 1-189, the invo- 
cation to Emilia and the discussion of love, lines 190-387, the 
history of the poet’s quest, culminating in the vision of Emilia as 
the sun, and lines 388-591, the invitation to the voyage and the 
escape to the earthly paradise, Shelley’s most splendidly sus- 
tained poetry. The brief epilogue, lines 592-604, stands apart from 
the rest, but, as I hope to show, is crucial to the poem. I would 
not disagree with this conventional reading of the general organi- 
zation of the poem, but I would like to consider closely how these 
sections generate each other and how implicit in their individual 
organization is the total structure of the poem. This structure 
is best understood as a constantly collapsing one, a quest for 
coherence which, as soon as it is attained, collapses again. (Co- 
herence is to be understood here as a sustained hypostasis; collapse 
as a conscious loss of the image once stabilized—not as a formal 
breakdown of structure.) This alternation of coherence and col- 
lapse is true of the macrocosm of the whole and it is true of the 


5 The Subtler Language (Baltimore, 1959), p. 360. 
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microcosm of the individual passage, line, and image. The poem 
moves forward in a continuous excitement of self-discovery, finally 
arriving at the deprivation and “ failure ” implicit in it from the 
beginning. But only by exhibiting what it could not do can the 
poem show what it has done: it has exhibited, as few poems in 
the language can, the ultimate reach of poetry, for the poem is 
ultimately about poetry itself and the process by which it is 
created. 

Limitations of space prevent a close examination of patterns of 
coherence and collapse in every part of the poem. I will concen- 
trate on the first and most problematical section, lines 1-189, in 
which the method of the whole is adumbrated; then, a briefer 
analysis of the method in parts two and three will be followed 
by a consideration of the meaning of the poem in relation to 
Shelley’s characteristic concern with the connections between 
poetry and thought. 

Valéry writes; “It is the lack and the blank that create,” ° 
and Epipsychidion begins in deprivation. The poem is already 
in line 4 compared to “ votive wreaths of withered memory.” We 
thus begin in collapse, with the memory of a coherence that was. 
The poem, the poet-speaker, and the two women who concern 
the poet most in the poem begin in loss. These are the materials 
on which the transforming process of mind must work, and their 
very deprivation creates the possibility of order by creating a 
fresh potentiality. The poem begins in the actual as a “ faded 
blossom ” (11), but this collapse supposes a further coherence 
if we are to have any poem at all, and the sudden image of the 
“bright plumes of thought ” in line 15 activates the transforming 
process of the poem. But the process is best understood as a series 
of breakages, a running-down rather than a slowly-gathering in- 
tensity, at least within the individual passage. As G. Wilson 
Knight points out concerning Queen Mab: “ At the start, Shelley 
is, as it were, at the end of his journey.” * The thought of thought 
in line 15 starts the Shelleyan movement and begins the quest 
for form, but even this image is a fading coal and in line 17 already 
lies shattered. 

Part one of Epipsychidion, lines 1-189, is clearly centered in 
four passages best understood as apostrophes or almost litany-like 


° Tel Quel, “ Littérature” (Paris, 1941), p. 143. 
* The Starlit Dome (London, 1941), p. 180. 
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quests for images which the “ bright plumes of thought ” seek as 
points of completion and stasis: (1) lines 21-40, (2) lines 53-71, 
(3) lines 72-125, and (4) lines 130-146. Each of the first three 
passages starts with an initial coherence that gradually collapses 
into a confession of weakness and an inability to sustain itself, 
until, in the fourth apostrophe, stability is at last attained, and 
the lovers are identified as “trembling leaves in a continuous 
air’ (146). The poet is now ready to complete the first part of 
the poem in the urbane “ discursive ” style we normally associate 
with the heroic couplet in which this poem is written. Even if, 
as is sometimes asserted, this passage (149-173) was written 
before the whole poem was conceived, its placing is subtly stra- 
tegic; it brings us to one completion, however insufficient; it 
stabilizes the Emily-figure long enough for the poet to describe 
in part two the history of his quest for it, that narrative in the 
past tense which frames a world for the poem to exist in. But 
how does Shelley arrive at this momentary strength? 

This series of fading coals in the beginning of the poem has 
been much criticized and sometimes used as a prime example of 
what is wrong with Shelley’s imagery, e. g., 


Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse! 

Veiled Glory of this lampless Universe! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou living Form 
Among the Dead! Thou Star above the Storm! (25-28) 


The hostile critic asks: why these images, why so many, what do 
they add up to? I would answer that the images of the first two 
apostrophes, lines 21-40 and lines 53-71, are not true images at 
all but figures which refuse to be finished, motifs to be developed 
later on, somewhat in the manner that Joyce in the Sirens chapter 
of Ulysses lists (and his method is more mechanical) the figures 
and sounds to be used as part of the pattern of the whole. More- 
over, this breathless search is quickly and inevitably doomed as 
Shelley wants it doomed, in the first case, to a prayer to the 
as yet uncreated object (“I pray thee that thou blot from this 
sad song/ All of its much mortality and wrong,” 35-36) and, in 
the second case, to complete failure signalized by the falling image 
in line 69: 


A violet-shrouded grave of Woe?—I measure 
The world of fancies, seeking one like thee, 
And find—alas! mine own infirmity. (69-71) 
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But, infirm or not, the poet moves on, and the third attempt at 
realization, lines 72-125, one of the most brilliant passages in the 
poem, comes closer than anything has yet towards fixing the 
image the rest of the poem will propitiate and seek again—though 
even this coherence collapses in lines 122-125. 

This passage, beginning, “She met me, Stranger, upon life’s 
rough way” (72) introduces temporary stability into the poem 
by a shift from the vocative to the narrative mode; Shelley even 
drops into the past tense, which he will abandon almost immedi- 
ately with “ trembles” in line 78, but there is enough here of 
sequence to indicate a new approach towards the difficult naming 
which is characteristic of the first part of the poem. The mood 
of invocation will return once the poet feels the image is sufficiently 
whole to be affirmed again; it returns in line 112, with the im- 
perative, “ See where she stands!” which leads to the third col- 
lapse of the first part, but we are closer here to the revelation 
the poet has been seeking than a casual reading of the passage 
can show. 

Who is the “She” of line 72 and the succeeding lines? This 
figure cannot be identified with Emilia, though by the end of 
this third apostrophe the identification will be made. It is best, 
I think, to regard this figure as the familiar presence of Intellectual 
Beauty, that convenient term borrowed from the Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty and a dozen other poems. This passage, lines 72- 
125, while it follows the typical pattern of coherence and collapse, 
succeeds in linking the Emily-figure with the spirit of Intellectual 
Beauty although this very linking leads to another failure. Never- 
theless, a momentary stasis has been achieved. It is true that 
“An antelope/ In the suspended impulse of its lightness/ Were 
less aethereally light” (75-77) and that she is “Scarce visible 
from extreme loveliness ” (104), but the fact of importance here 
is the suspension of the impulse, enabling us to “ see ” this figure 
for the first time. This suspension, which I view as the arresta- 
tion of the fading of the coal, enables Shelley to clarify the motiva- 
tion of this particular passage; he wants to make explicit the 
creative function of this emergent figure, the shading that para- 
doxically enables us to see her: 

The glory of her being, issuing thence, 
Stains the dead, blank, cold air with a warm shade 


Of unentangled intermixture, made 
By Love, of light and motion... . (91-94) 
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The diffusion of this “ serene Omnipresence ” is seen as “ continu- notice 


ously prolonged and ending never ” until its flowing outlines “ are and — 
lost, and in that Beauty furled/ Which penetrates and clasps and that, = 
fills the world” (101-102). The loss here is not the Shelleyan | ~ st@!™u 
collapse into limited form and temporality; rather, a new actual- realized 


izing union is attained by the creative power of Intellectual Beauty 
and with this union the possibility of order is increased. The 
verbs are crucial; to penetrate, to clasp, and to fill are acts which 
have been beyond the poet’s vision until this point in the poem, 
though even here he can do no more than point to their probable 


action, not describe it. The subsequent passage about the dress This id 
and hair of this figure (105-108) contains within it the seeds of in apos 
its own destruction as Shelley’s attempt to find sensory equivalents with “ 
for the effect of Intellectual Beauty in the world leads, necessarily, Love, « 


“ Beyond the sense, like fiery dews that melt/ Into the bosom the em 
of a frozen bud” (110-111). Although this image is meant to tion te 


continue the pattern of revelation and expansion, we note that lovers, 
the narrative now comes to an end, that Shelley, apparently having tained 
established firm enough ground, feels free to return to the apos- import 





trophic mode of the two passages that had collapsed before; yet quest 
this section (112-123) collapses as quickly as did the others. The lines c: 


frozen bud stays frozen, and, in fact, is best understood as the identif 
faded coal of the vision itself as it lapses into its sources. And, come | 
in the apostrophe, similarly, a presumably “ positive ” image tips claspir 
the whole third attempt at coherence into collapse. The figure proces 


is described as “A Vision like incarnate April, warning,/ With 
smiles and tears, Frost the Anatomy/ Into his summer grave” 
(121-123). But this grave recalls the grave at the end of the 
second collapse: “ A violet-shrouded grave of Woe.” And, though 
it is winter that is being buried here and Spring that should emerge The 


triumphant, the poem again collapses: “Ah, woe is me!/ What ,__ tion a 
have I dared? where am I lifted, how/ Shall I descend and perish ment: 
not? ” (123-125). The poem has again faded, but we must con- the ro 
sider carefully what this third collapse has achieved. For the first is the 
time, the potential has been brought close to actualization; we never 
have “ seen,” however faintly, the controlling image of the poem pedag 
and how it is to function there. detra 

The fourth apostrophe, which begins, “Spouse! Sister! Pilot | _ pious 
of the Fate/ Whose course has been so starless!” (130-131), funct 
apparently will develop the same pattern as the others, but we marc! 
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notice immediately its brevity and its ease of personal reference, 
and we understand that this time the coherence will not collapse, 
that, in fact, the third apostrophe has established the means, the 
“ staining ” into actuality, by which this fourth coherence can be 
realized. The key lines are these: 


We—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar; 

Such difference without discord, as can make 

Those sweetest sounds, in which all spirits shake 

As trembling leaves in a continuous air? (142-146) 


This idea was first suggested on a metaphysical level in the lines 
in apostrophe three in which the dead, blank, cold air was stained 
with “a warm shade/ Of unentangled intermixture, made/ By 
Love, of light and motion.” This love is now hypostatized by 
the emergent figure of the love-object herself and the poet’s rela- 
tion to her in a creative suspension where the leaves, or the 
lovers, if they tremble and fall out of actualization, are yet sus- 
tained by a “continuous air” (italics mine). The adjective is 
important, indicating that continuity has been grasped, that the 
quest for images which has dominated the poem for its first 146 
lines can come to its first point of rest. Emilia Viviani has become 
identified with the very process by which the poem itself has 
come into being in language, the poet’s means of penetrating, 
clasping, and filling the world, or as Shelley describes the creative 
process in Adonais: 


eer the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull sense world, compelling there, 
All new successions to the forms they wear. (381-383) 


The poem now finds its first strength and from lyrical invoca- 
tion and lyrical narrative moves surprisingly and deftly to state- 
ment: “ Thy wisdom speaks in me, and bids me dare/ Beacon 
the rocks on which high hearts are wrecked ” (147-148) . Wisdom 
is the precise word here, for the famous passage beginning, “ I 
never was attached to that great sect ” is expository in tone and 
pedagogic in intent. Whether Shelley is urging free love as worried 
detractors insist or is merely extending the range of Agape as 
pious defenders maintain is unimportant. This passage is highly 
functional as a climax to the first part of the poem. The steady 
march of the couplets here contrasts strongly with the frenetic 
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search for images that has preceded it. Shelley’s “ wisdom” 
consists of a careful application to human existence of the onto- 
logical situation glimpsed in the four apostrophes which, while 
collapsing, yet worked through to a momentary order. But even 
this passage of near-conversational ease (reminiscent of parts of 
the brilliant Letter to Maria Gisborne) contains the familiar con- 
dition of the fading coal, the mode of coherence and collapse. 
The key lines in which the range is once again extended, this 
time from the topic of monogamy to the needs of the spirit, point 
to another fall: 


Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity. (169-173) 


This passage is at once a defense of the profusion of images of 
the first part and an indication that the spirit has built its 
sepulchre after all in recalling the grave images of lines 69 and 123 
which signalized the collapse of the apostrophic structure the poet 
had been building. 

It is true that Shelley keeps the “ discursive ” style going for 
fifteen more lines in the passage beginning, “ Mind from its object 
differs most in this ” (174), but nothing essential is added by this 
inferior closing passage except, perhaps, the sense of the future 
expressed in the closing lines as a characteristic tribute to those 
sages “ whose strife/ Tills for the promise of a later birth/ The 
wilderness of this Elysian earth ” (187-190). This certainly looks 
ahead to the third part of the poem, the invitation to the voyage 
and the flight to the Elysian isle, that later birth which is the 
most sustained vision of the: entire poem. 


III 


Parts two and three of Epipsychidion move forward with a 
greater directness than part one. There Shelley was concerned 
with stabilizing the present; in the last two-thirds of the poem 
he concerns himself with the past and the future for which the 
narrative mode, however brought to lyric stasis at particuar 
moments, is the inevitable choice. But patterns of coherence 


and collapse, echoing and reinforcing part one, continue to operate 
in the poem. 
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If we recur to the amphisbaenic snake as a convenient metaphor 
for Shelley’s poetry, we will realize that no resolutions in his 
poetry are ever complete but, rather, point ahead to still further 
resolutions which, in turn, remain open. The opening of part two, 
“There was a Being whom my spirit oft ” (190), takes its origin 
from the barely established narrative of line 72, “She met me, 
Stranger, upon life’s rough way,” which soon moved into symbolic 
description and apostrophe. Now this narrative mode is main- 
tained and developed into another “history of the soul” so 
familiar in Shelley, a mode that plays a crucial part even in short 
lyrics, e.g., Ode to the West Wind or Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty. But this narrative has the same structure of coherence 
and collapse as the invocations of part one of the poem. Three 
times a coherence is built up only to fall, until Emilia’s reappear- 
ance in the poem brings it to stability by completing the history 
of the soul’s quest in a manner shortly to be described. 

I see this passage organized as follows; (1) lines 190-216, a 
description of the spiritual Being best understood as Intellectual 
Beauty and the intimations of her in experience, (2) lines 217-277, 
the quest for this Beauty in mortal forms, (3) lines 277-320, the 
introduction of a new coherence symbolized by the moon and its 
collapse, and, finally, (4) lines 321-383, the appearance of the 
sun, the Emily-figure, and its relationship with moon and comet 
which maintains a coherence until the end of part two of the poem. 
The image of the fading coal which, I have suggested, is more 
relevant to Shelley’s poetry than has been thought, is crucial 
here. Each coherence begins with an explicit or implicit image 
of dawn: “ In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn ” (192), 
“Then, from the caverns of my dreamy youth/ I sprang, as one 
sandalled with plumes of fire ” (217-218) , “ When, like a noonday 
dawn, there shone again/ Deliverance” (276-277) , and “I stood 
and felt the dawn of my long night/ Was penetrating me with 
living light” (341-342). This dawn signifies the beginning of 
the creative process, as it generally does in Shelley’s poetry, but 
the very image implies a development from fullness to decline, 
a process fully exhibited throughout these passages. 

The first two encounters (190-216 and 217-277) need no detailed 
explication. It is interesting to note that the sense of a possible 
collapse or loss is implicit in the very idea of Intellectual Beauty, 
for even before Shelley seeks her image in the actual world, hints 
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of the fading coal appear: the Platonic philosophy, whose creation 
she is, “ Makes this cold common hell, our life, a doom/ As glorious 
as a fiery martyrdom” (214-215). The very condition of fire 
indicates a necessary ash, and martyrdom becomes a more precise 
word than it might appear. The second encounter is filled with 
images of brief flamings and sudden extinctions. The poet seeks 
“in Hesper’s setting sphere/ A radiant death, a fiery sepulchre” 
(222-223) ; the Spirit passes him to become herself a fading coal, 
reduced “into the dreary cone of our life’s shade” (228); and 
the figure whose “ touch was as electric poison,” the False Florimell 
of the poem as Carlos Baker suggests,* burns with a “ killing air” 
that leads to the second collapse of part two, a collapse overcome 
by the appearance of the “shape” Shelley identifies with the 


This, of course, introduces one of the most debated sections 
of the poem. The moon, it has long been asserted, from the tone 
of the passage, the biographical situation at the time the poem 
was written, the associations of the moon in other poems, is to be 
identified as Mary Shelley. I have no doubt that this is the case— 
at least it is expressive of the actual situation out of which the 
poem arises, and, for all we know, the “chaste cold bed” may 
refer to private difficulties between the Shelleys. But too much 
attention to the merely personal reference here has obscured the 
function of the moon-symbol in the developing structure of the 
whole. Swinburne’s criticism of this part of the poem for its 
personal riddling has some justification—I think that the Shelleyan 
transformations are incomplete—but, ultimately, the “ real ” Mary 
Shelley is of no more use in reading the poem than the “real ” 
Emilia Viviani. The moon image begins the third attempt at 
coherence in this section, and, for a brief passage, seems to bring 
the poet’s quest to resolution. But that the moon can never 
attain the fullness of the blazing coal that then must fade is 
apparent from its initial description: ‘“ That wandering shrine of 
soft yet icy flame/ Which ever is transformed, yet still the same/ 
And warms not but illumines ” (283-285). The Shelleyan process 
is thus aborted, for the fading coal which is Shelley’s method 
cannot come to collapse since it has never come to fire in the 
first place: “ Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead” (300). The 
ceaseless, self-questioning evolution of the thought of the poem 





* Shelley’s Major Poetry (Princeton, 1948), p. 229. 
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comes to a momentary halt, but this is not the necessary collapse; 
it is an effect altogether apart from the creative process of the 
whole. The violence of the imagery which follows is justified by 
a recognition that the continuous waxing and waning which is 
the very heart of the poem, and the process of thought it imitates 
has here come to an apparently premature and ironic (because 
the moon is the conventional image of waxing and waning) con- 
clusion: ‘“ The moving billows of my being fell/ Into a death of 
ice, immovable ” (315-316). The flame of the moon is yet still 
the same and, since process is denied, the very core of Shelley’s 
poetic method is frustrated. His well-known remark to Trelawny, 
“TI go on until I am stopped, and I am never stopped,” is not a 
self-aggrandizing claim; it is best understood in relation to his 
poetry. 

At this point, the Emilia-figure makes her reappearance in the 
poem. She is now to be related to the figure who made appearances 
in line 72, ““She met me, Stranger, upon life’s rough way,” and 
line 190, “ There was a Being whom my spirit oft,” but now given 
a specific existence of her own and identified with a single climactic 
symbol, the sun. That Emilia would reappear in this guise is 
inevitable from the patterns of coherence and collapse as they 
have been established in the poem, for the sun, we presume, is 
the largest and most intense image Shelley can find to build yet 
another fading coal, although the language in which this en- 
counter is described is singularly reserved and measured: 


I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 

Was penetrating me with living light: 

I knew it was the Vision veiled from me 

So many years—that it was Emily. (341-344) 


The next passage, lines 345-367, brings the sun and moon to- 
gether in another attempt to maintain coherence in the poem, 
and whatever the autobiographical origin of these images, they 
exist also in their own right as stabilizing forces, the quest and 
the vision brought to temporary hypostasis. We remember that 
the moon maintained a soft yet icy flame which ever is trans- 
formed, yet still the same, and that the sun is to be understood 
as the very process of continuous transformation. Brought to- 
gether here, they urge this section of the poem to a quiet close, 
through their mutual governance: “So ye, bright regents, with 
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alternate sway/ Govern my sphere of being, night and day!” 
(360-361) . The inevitable passage into nothingness is shepherded 
by the symbols themselves as they quietly bring about their own 
decline: 


And, through the shadow of the seasons three, 

From Spring to Autumn’s sere maturity, 

Light it into the Winter of the tomb, 

Where it may ripen to a brighter bloom. (364-367) 


The seeds of still another coherence are apparent in this collapse: 
the season of summer is explicitly missing from these lines, and 
the brighter bloom promises further activity. 

The addition of a controversial comet to the sun and moon 
completes the pattern of part two of the poem, this astronomical 
triad rounding Shelley’s form. The comet, like the sun and the 
moon, has encouraged biographical reduction, and here, perhaps, 
there is more justification in assigning the role of the comet to 
the beleaguered Claire Clairmont,* but the image has a structural 
significance as well. The stasis created by the action of the sun 
and the moon upon the poet has frozen the poem into a premature 
resolution. The poet is described as “ passive Earth ” in line 345; 
there is no further development possible in this apparently happy 
condition at the end of the poet’s quest. But the introduction of 
the “beautiful and fierce” comet returns possibility and poten- 
tiality to the poem because the comet is associated with mobility 
and change, and is thus to be identified with the process of 
imagination itself, here tamed and brought to order. Without the 
stabilizing influence of the sun and moon, the comet is uncon- 
trollable, but now: 


The living Sun. will feed thee from its urn 

Of golden fire; the Moon will veil her horn 

In thy last smiles; adoring Even and Morn 

Will worship thee with incense of calm breath 

And lights and shadows... . (375-378) 


Shelley then furnishes a gentle symbolic funeral for his own 
inspiration as though the poem were really going to end here, 
having discovered its own world and the world of life beyond it. 
The comet is linked to “the star of Death/ and Birth,” or the 
end and the beginning of the poem and the process it has set in 


® Newman Ivey White, Shelley, II (New York, 1940), pp. 266-267. 
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motion. The comet as the active principle of Imagination is offered 
a resting place: ‘“‘ Of this sacrifice divine/ A World shall be the 
altar” (382-383) . 

But we cannot imagine this completion to part two as a.satis- 
factory finish to the whole poem. It completes the history of 
the poet’s quest, it offers a completer hypostasis of the present 
than the single line, “ As trembling leaves in a continuous air” 
could accomplish in part one, but it ultimately serves to furnish 
the ground for the largest coherence and the most intense flight 
to order yet seen in the poem. By stabilizing the comet, Shelley 
has prepared the way for the most sustained writing in the entire 
work. 

The brief epilogue to part two, lines 383-388, recalls, as others 
have pointed out, the very opening of the poem, thus rounding 
the first two sections and completing, for the moment, their form. 
These “ flowers of thought ” are the “ votive wreaths of withered 
memory ” with which we began and have undergone, as Shelley 
makes explicit, a paradoxical “ fading birth.” This birth is best 
understood as the fading coal of the Shelleyan method, twice 
mastered, twice brought into strategic decline in the first two 
parts of the poem. But a further and richer intensity is required. 
This epilogue introduces in its concluding lines the mood of 
futurity which will dominate the last part of the poem; the fruit 
of the plant of Shelley’s poem “ will be as the trees of Paradise ” 
(387). It is to this Paradise that the poem now turns. 

It was suggested by Newman Ivey White that the poem 
originally ended here and that part three, lines 388-604, was an 
afterthought which imbalanced the structure of the poem.’® This 
has been cogently refuted by Neville Rogers, whose examination 
of the notebooks and manuscripts relevant to Epipsychidion 
demonstrates conclusively that the end of the poem was, in fact, 
begun first and that the boat-ride to the Elysian isle, so much 
a part of Shelley’s characteristic symbolism, was in mind through- 
out, finding its clearest analogue for this poem in Shelley’s earlier 
translation of Dante’s sonnet to Cavalcanti."* But there is internal 
evidence as well to demonstrate the organic unity of this poem. 
This splendid invitation to the voyage is the ultimate coherence 
Shelley has been searching for throughout the poem which, when 


*° Ibid., pp. 268-269. ™ Rogers, p. 246. 
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found, necessitates its greatest collapse. That this section should 
take the form of the boat-motif should be no surprise to the 
reader of Shelley, for this is one of his most constant and consistent 
symbols, normally arising in his work from the structural need 
to keep the process of transformation going and symbolizing, as 
I hope to show later, the nature of poetic thinking itself. And 
this is truer in Epipsychidion than in any other of Shelley’s poems, 
Finally, this shift from invocation and hypostasis to narrative 
sequence and thematic flight has been implicit in the poetic 
method of this poem from the beginning. 

For convenience, part three of the poem can be divided into 
several sections: lines 388-407, the invitation to the voyage, lines 
408-421, the voyage itself, lines 422-512, the description of the 
island paradise, lines 512-587, the appearance of the lovers on the 
island, leading to the sexual encounter and the final collapse of 
the poem in lines 587-591. The astonishing epilogue, lines 592-604, 
which I deem essential to an understanding of the poem, stands 
apart from the development of part three. 

Each of these scenes or sections has its particular connection 
with the whole, but for the sake of space, I will concentrate on 
the description of the island paradise and the encounter of the 
lovers which leads to the final collapse. This island is the very 
landscape, the ground of the final transformation, Shelley has 
been seeking throughout the poem, but, we notice, it is as “ Beauti- 
ful as a wreck of Paradise” (423). It is to be identified as an 


earthly, not a heavenly, paradise, and in itself is a kind of fading | 


coal, a wreck of something finer. More importantly, the island 
is actually to be linked with the hypostatized Emily-figure of the 
first two parts, unveiling itself, manifesting itself: 


There fall, clear exhalations, soft and bright, 

Veil after veil, each hiding some delight, 

Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draw aside, 

Till the isle’s beauty, like a naked bride 

Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 

Blushes and trembles at its own excess. (471-476) 


This image, only embarrassing if we ignore the context, looks 
ahead to the psycho-sexual encounter the poet is preparing and 
serves to identify the ground of the encounter with the encounter 
itself. But “ the chief marvel of the wilderness/ Is a lone dwelling, 
built by whom or how/ None of the rustic island-people know” 
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(483-485) . This dwelling is the latest in Shelley’s series of domes, 
built, this time, by “ Some wise and tender Ocean-king, ere crime/ 
Had been invented ” (488-489). The characteristic movement of 
Shelley’s mind toward origin and beginning finds precise and 
lovely expression here as the familiar Romantic quest for the 
Great Good Place; moreover, the transposition of one level of 
experience to another is completed: 


And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 

And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 

To sleep in one another’s arms, and dream 

Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all that we 
Read in their smiles, and call reality. (508-512) 


When Blake’s Thel returned to the potentiality from which she 
sprang, she necessarily refused the actual; Shelley has worked his 
transformations in actuality and returned it to the potential. The 
poem is ready for its final coherence and collapse. 

That the concluding encounter of the poem, the union of the 
poet and his vision, has a specific sexual sense seems undeniable 
to me, but this encounter, while sexual, is also to be read on 
another level. The series of fading coals which dominate the poem 
throughout reach here their highest point of order and their 
greatest failure. It is language itself that fails the poet, language 
which cannot register precisely enough the process of thought at 
this point in the poem: 


And we will talk, until thought’s melody 

Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 

In words, to live again in looks, which dart 

With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. (560-564) 


“Thought’s melody ” is an exact description of the poem, but 
thought now gives way to its object and language becomes gesture. 
The meeting of the lovers represents the last attempt at stasis 
in the poem, a fading coal which is “ burning, yet ever incon- 
sumable ” (579). But this resolution can only end, as the whole 
development of the poem should show, in a self-cancellation: 


One hope within two wills, one will beneath 

Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation .. . (584-587) 
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This is the pattern of the collapses of part one, in which the poet's 
inspiration lapsed into the grave of its own inevitability, but here 
the fall is greater and the experience a total one. Annihilation 
has not been a factor before, a complete emptying out, without 
any possible hint of a further coherence. The next passage must 
be read against the pattern of the whole poem; it is neither a self. 
pitying cry nor a confession of poetic failure, but the necessary 
completion of the Shelleyan form: 


Woe is me! 
The winged words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the height of Love’s rare Universe, 
Are chains of lead around its flight of fire— 


I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire! (587-591) 


This last line and similar passages in Ode to the West Wind, 
Stanzas Written in Dejection, Adonais, and elsewhere are often 
points of the sharpest attack on Shelley, and I would not defend 
every passage in his poetry in which a collapse of this kind is 
evident. But the “I” of this line can no more be wholly identified 
with Percy Bysshe Shelley, expatriate English gentleman sum- 
mering in Pisa, than the hypostatized female being of the end 
of the poem can be reduced to the imprisoned and sentimental 
Emilia Viviani. The ego of the poet has become transformed into 
the process of his poem. It is the poem itself that is panting, 
sinking, trembling into finality, into a fading coal that stays faded, 
reduced, as the image indicates, to lead. The intensity of the 
feeling may not suit all tastes, objection can be made to the 
erotic symbolism, the deliberate confusion of the sexual and the 
intellectual, the translation of love into death whose best analogue 
is Wagner’s Tristan and whose severest critic is Denis de Rouge- 
mont, but if form is, what’ Kenneth Burke says it is, the arousal 
and satisfaction of expectation,” then these concluding lines of 
the third part of Epipsychidion have been brilliantly and con- 
summately prepared for. 

The epilogue, lines 592-604, returns us to the world; its calm 
urbanity testifies to the conscious control which Shelley has mani- 
fested throughout, and, with its echoes of Dante, furnishes a 
traditional, even a conventional close to a poem which is nothing 
if not exotic. The “ sisters from Oblivion’s cave ” sing of a divine 
world beyond the grave, but this is not the Shelleyan renewal, 


*® Counter-Statement, 2nd. ed. (Los Altos, 1958), p. 124. 
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the pointing to an inner coherence which will start the process 
of the poem again; rather, this is best understood as the poet’s 
wish that his verses survive him, “So shall ye live when I am 
there” (i.e., in the grave). The appeal to his verses to “haste/ 
Over the hearts of men, until yet meet/ Marina, Vanna, Primus 
and the rest ” (599-601) is more than mere coterie fun (though 
Mary and Edward and Jane Williams have been identified) ; it 
is a turning away from the internality of the whole poem. The 
Shelleyan encounter is over, but the world surprisingly continues 
to exist, and, in fact, may profit as it can from the poem. The 
verses are urged to 


. .. bid them love each other and be blessed: 
And leave the troop which errs, and which reproves, 
And come and be my guest,—for I am Love’s. (602-604) 


This invitation is far different from the invitation to the voyage 
of part three; it is a courtly request, a friendly admonition, and 
a loving assurance. There is nothing in it of the incredible quest 
and the desperate leap out of its own form that is Epipsychidion, 
but it provides an attractive earth for us to come back to. 


IV 


I have said little about the themes of Epipsychidion. It may 
or may not be about Shelley’s secret wish to have an affair with 
Emilia Viviani, about his theories of Platonic love, about his quest 
for Intellectual Beauty, etc. It may be about these things, but 
any one of them is too separated from the actual process of the 
poem to be called its true subject. For, finally, the poem is more 
self-reflexive than referential; it is about itself, its. attempt to 
become and its attempt to be, and, being about itself, it is, in- 
evitably in Shelley, about the processes of mind and the limits 
of poetry and the limits of thought. However, the sense in which 
Shelley’s poetry can be “ about” anything needs to be defined 
more closely. Earl Wasserman’s recent description of this is 
remarkably precise and profoundly useful. 

Mr. Wasserman quotes Shelley’s distinction between reason and 
imagination from the Defence of Poetry: “the former [reason] 
may be considered as mind contemplating the relations borne by 
one thought to another, however produced; and the latter [imagi- 
nation], as mind acting upon those thoughts so as to colour them 
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with its own light, and composing from them as from elements, 
other thoughts, each containing within itself the principle of its 
own integrity.” Mr. Wasserman explains the significance of this 
for Shelley’s poetry: 


That is, the materials of poetry are already more than twice removed 
from the physical world; they are not merely what Hume called 
“impressions ”, but have been fully naturalized in the country of the 
mind as “ideas” and exist in a conceptual context, having already 
been prepared for their artistic duty by being stamped with the 
qualities of mind possessing them. The creative act of the artist then 
fuses these thoughts until they animate each other and become that 
newly created thought—thrice removed from the outward world— 
which is the poem, the final thought containing “ within itself the 
principle of its own integrity.” Yet, the mental realities which are 
the artist’s “ elements ” are not necessarily divested of their perceptual 
qualities so as to become loose, arbitrary counters for ideas; rather, 
they are percepts invested with values and meaning because they are 
modes of the mind where alone the reality of the phenomenal world 
resides . . . It is for this reason that Shelley’s imagery may abrogate 
the relations that obtain in the perceptible world—and yet participate 
in an organic unity. For these have been replaced by relationships 
that are ideological and therefore may or may not conform to those 
of sensory experience. The mind, working within its own laws, says 
these relations are real, even if the senses or the scientist could deny 
them.1% 


The poetry of Shelley, then, is a poetry of mental and ideological 
relations, following the aesthetic laws that each particular poem 
generates. I have attempted to describe the law at work in 
Epipsychidion; to define the “ meaning” of the poem apart from 
this law is difficult and perhaps impossible because of the self- 
reflexive character of the poem. Various topics are presented 
there, but, no matter how many materials we find unfolding in 
the poem, they have one root in common: they are all in process 
of being defined, they are all emerging from and into the poem, 
they are being found as the poem progresses, and they are leading 
to a self-defeating actualization. The sexual theme which, I think, 
generates the forward movement of the poem, cannot be separated 
from the process of thought seeking its object, and this, in turn, 
is intimately related to the quest for expression so that the poem 
becomes thought about poetry conceived as a sexual progression. 
These three, sex, thought, and poetry come together in one 


8 Wasserman, pp. 307-308. 
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dominant theme: the necessary collapse of the potential into the 
actual. The sexual desire is consummated, the process of thought 
finds its communicable outlet in the calm epilogue, and the poem 
comes to an end like the fading coal it has been all along. 

We may then identify the Emily-figure as standing for Poten- 
tiality since the poem centers there. But, unlike Prometheus 
Unbound, which starts at the third remove from reality as Wasser- 
man describes this, Epipsychidion must struggle into this con- 
dition, starting, as it does, from such a specific, external source. 
Nevertheless, the Emily-figure is the concept Shelley is construct- 
ing in his work. No poem demonstrates more completely Leone 
Vivante’s view of how the concept manifests itself in a poem: 
“The concept in poetry and art is intensely present and active 
in its expression; and this is because and insofar as the reality is 
not supposed, is not a something to which reference is made. Art 
desires to actuate, to be, the reality, not to be referred to it.” ** 
But the conceptual values that cluster around the Emily-figure can 
never be stabilized. Whatever meanings she comes to stand for 
in the poem, she can never be more than the potential of any 
of them. Thus, stasis, completion, and, in fact, a “ subject matter ” 
in the usual sense are never attained in the poem. This is not 
necessarily the case with Shelley’s other masterpieces. In Adonais, 
the final identification of the poet with the subject of his elegy, 
and, in Prometheus Unbound, the symbolism of the festive fourth 
act complete Shelley’s form to the point where we can say Adonais 
is about the relationship between the phenomenal and the nou- 
menal and the consequent significance of death, and that Prome- 
theus Unbound is about transformation viewed as ontological 
reform; no such fullness emerges from Epipsychidion. 

This does not make it the lesser poem. With the exception of 
The Triumph of Life, Epipsychidion is Shelley’s most movingly 
human poem, while, at the same time, it throws considerable 
light on the relationship between thinking and the writing of 
poetry. If each poem exists as a recreative act of language—and 
if it does not, what is poetry for?—this poem with its constant 
searchings for its origins should help, if read correctly, to illumin- 
ate the very sources of expression. Though Shelley is one of the 
subtlest and most sophisticated of English poets, his poetry also 


14 Notes on the Originality of Thought, trans. Professor Brodrick-Bullock (London, 
1927), p. 161. 
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lays bare the root, the primitivity, the primal beginnings from 
which the need for language arises. A study of the transformations 
wrought within his major works would aid greatly in what I think 
is the coming task of literary criticism: a reconsideration of the 
relationship between poetry and philosophy and how they strive 
together to unlock Being. 


Although many poems in the Romantic tradition demand the 
creation of a fresh poetics to be read by, the method I have sug- 
gested of reading Shelley and the mode to which I attribute his 
poems would be suspect if they applied to his work alone. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to find poets in the English tradition who are 
much like him. We find a similar intense sensibility at work in 
Crashaw and Christopher Smart and a comparable myth-making 
faculty at work in Blake and Yeats, but there is not the same self- 
reflexive internality in these poets that we find in Shelley. Must 
he then remain a sport? I think we must recognize that English 
poets in general are a pragmatic lot, not overmuch concerned with 
abstraction and the creation of a self-generating metaphysics. 
English poetry is, by and large, inflected from without; it makes 
do with borrowed structures of thought or parodies structures that 
already exist. Shelley’s analogues are to be found elsewhere: in 
Holderlin’s odes, in Rimbaud’s Illuminations, in Mallarmé’s son- 
nets, in Rilke’s Duino Elegies, in Trakl’s descriptive lyrics, in 
Crane’s Voyages, and, surprisingly perhaps, in the work of the 
latest great philosophical poet in the Romantic tradition, Wallace 
Stevens. The later philosophical poems of Stevens, the post- 
Harmonium Stevens, that remain for the most part unread or 
read against the somewhat deceptive background of his famous 
first book, are best understood as Shelley should be, as a thinking 
of Being, a thinking that in Stevens has no Platonic source and 
in which the reflex is willingly back to earth. Yet a passage from 
an Ordinary Evening in New Haven is best illuminated by the 
Romantic, indeed the Shelleyan past, from which it comes: 


The mobile and the immobile flickering 
In the area between is and was are leaves, 
Leaves burnished in autumnal burnished trees 


And leaves in whirlings in the gutters, whirlings 
Around and away, resembling the presence of thought, 
Resembling the presences of thoughts, as if 
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In the end, in the whole psychology, the self, 
The town, the weather, in a casual litter, 
Together, said words of the world are the life of the world. 


To speak of certain poets as “thinking Being” is to claim for 
poetry more than it perhaps can bear, but we have no way of 
knowing what poetry can bear; the historical situation which con- 
fronts poetry may be unique. Heidegger, whose philosophy is 
devoted to a construction of a new ontology, insists on the inti- 
mate relationship between poetry and thinking: “ Thinking, how- 
ever, is poetizing (Dichten), and indeed, not just a kind of 
poetizing (Dichtung) in the sense of poetry or song. The thinking 
of Being is the fundamental matter of poetizing. In thinking thus 
considered, language comes to be language primordially, i.e., in 
its essence . . . Thinking is the root-poetry (Urdichtung) from 
which all poesy follows. . . . All poetizing in this very wide sense, 
and also in the narrow sense of poesy, is, in its ground, a 
thinking.” *° 

Epipsychidion, and the other poems of Shelley’s great period, 
can exhibit this crucial connection to us, and, by such exhibition, 
increase our understanding of the essential human task: the 
coming to know what consciousness is and what it might become. 


Brown University 


15 Quoted in Thomas Langan, The Meaning of Heidegger (New York, 1959), p. 110. 
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THIS INVENTED WORLD: * 
STEVENS’ “NOTES TOWARD A SUPREME FICTION ” 


BY FRANK DOGGETT 


. . . the whole perceptual and sensible world is 
the primordial poem of mankind. — NrerzscHE 


Intent on his personifications, Stevens addresses from time to 
time the nature of the self within him as it conceives the world 
from moment to moment. “ Who, then, beheld the rising of the 
clouds,” he asks while considering the transformations of “ A Sea 
Surface Full of Clouds.” His reply personifies his inner being: 
“C’etait mon frére du ciel, ma vie, mon or.” This heavenly 
brother, the self within him, who realizes a certain integration of 
consciousness, at another moment and with another conception 
of the world becomes for him another self and is to him “ Mon 
enfant, mon bijou, mon ame.” The self which he regards is capable 
of an infinite variety of transformations, capable at any moment 
of becoming a new self apt for a new knowledge of the appearance 
of things. This is the imagination, the poet within him, the con- 
ceiving self within any man. For Stevens, who is always ready 
for the instant expansions of synecdoche, poetry is the quintes- 
sence of all concept, and the poet therefore “ has had to do with 
whatever the imagination and the senses have made of the world.” 


The inanimate, difficult visage 


To conceive the world, as we do in our precise realizations of it, 
is (in this expanded sense) a kind of poetry. And thus (holding 
to that sense) the first poem of “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fic- 
tion ” can be understood to be an address to a young poet. “ Begin, 
ephebe,” the poem opens and continues in this style in so much of 
its first section that the youth (ephebe) is the probable audience 
of all the rest, even of the poem’s apostrophes. The ephebe seems 
to be a version of the youth in “ The Figure of the Youth as Virile 


* Quotations from The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens are reprinted by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (Copyright 1954 by Wallace Stevens). 
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Poet,” one of two essays that must have shared with the poem 
the mind of the poet. The ephebe has the guise of a poet in the 
fifth poem where he is put in his traditional pose and setting. 
In this metaphor of the imaginative self as poet looking from the 
attic window, the mansard room with its rented piano, or turning 
on the bed in the pains of composition, the poet represents for 
anyone the rigours of adequate realization and expression. 


You clutch the corner 
Of the pillow in your hand. You writhe and press 
A bitter utterance from your writhing, dumb, 


Yet voluble dumb violence 


This utterance of the ephebe, his “ voluble dumb violence,” is 
the violence described in the other of the two essays that are so 
closely related to the poem, “ The Noble Rider and the Sound of 
Words,” and it is described there as the inner violence of the 
imagination pressing against the violence of reality without. “ It 
is a violence from within that protects us from a violence without. 
It is the imagination pressing back against the pressure of reality.” 
This is “ the war between mind and sky ” stated in the epilogue 
of the poem as the work of the poet. The youth as virile poet in 
the essay by that name is identified as a personification of the 
poetic intelligence. “It is the spirit out of its own self,” the 
essay says, “ not out of some surrounding myth, delineating with 
accurate speech the complication of which it is composed.” And, 
just as the youth of the essay is presented as that part of one that 
is the poet within, “ the spirit out of its own self,” the ephebe of 
the poem seems to be also an aspect of the mind, a kind of intelli- 
gence within the self, and the one who is addressed (along with 
the muse) as both self and fellow in the last lines of “ Two things 
of opposite nature,” (poem iv of the second section) . 


Follow after, O my companion, my fellow, my self, 
Sister and solace, brother and delight. 


Personification (the ephebe as the poetic intelligence for in- 
stance) is the staple rhetorical device of “Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction,” and, in its use, Stevens gains for his large 
abstractions something of the urgency and poignancy belonging 
to individual lives. Each personification is a kind of man and at 
the same time a kind of idea. Stevens uses the term major man 
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for an idea of man expressed in a personification. Many poems of 
“Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction” are constructed of major 
men like the one in which he represents man in his world as the 
planter “ On a blue island in a sky-wide water.” Blue symbolizes 
the imagination, and the poet is indicating here that man’s world 
is an imagined thing. The planter is generic man, but he is also 
single individual man and as such leaves after death the continual 
effect of his existence. The sexual basis of human life is indicated 
by the symbols of pineapple and banana tree; and its origin in 
the womb, by the melon. This is plain allegory brought to in- 
tensity by the poet’s skill in giving a feeling of a life lived and a 
sense of the reality of place. 


These were his beaches, his sea-myrtles in 
White sand, his patter of the long sea-slushes. 


Man in a general sense (like the planter) , man considered as an 
idea, is one of the more important themes of “ Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction,” especially of the first section, “It must be 
abstract,” whose concluding poem opens with “The major ab- 
straction is the idea of man.” Man with his “ voluble dumb 
violence” (as in the fifth poem), resisting the violence of outer 
fact through his will and the bitter inner violence of the imagina- 
tion—man lives within his own constructions, within the things 
and ideas his mind has made, like the social order he has created, 
and the constructs of his intellect. In the fourth poem (“The 
first idea was not our own”) man in the abstract is considered as 
extraneous to the real world in one of the rare passages of direct 
statement in “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction.” Here Stevens 
indicates that the physical geography that seems to hold us is 
really a metaphysical geography, a “ non-geography ” formed by 
the elaborations on reality of the human imagination. These 
elaborations are based on the scene, the place of our lives, but 
yet that scene, its weather, the mere air even, is no more than 
blank matter. “ The air is not a mirror but bare board ” he says, 
and again, 


Abysmal instruments make sounds like pips 
Of the sweeping meanings that we add to them. 


Thus the reality of this world in which we live is that of a world 
that is made partly of our concept of it. But its existence as at 
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least “ a muddy centre,” even before man conceived it-—that is 
one of our certainties. 


A place dependent on ourselves 


The idea that place is made of an integration of human concept 
and external reality and that man’s familiar scenes are dependent 
on his imagination—this idea is basic to an understanding of the 
supreme fiction. “ Sight / Is a museum of things seen,” he remarks 
in another poem indicating that the world we see is predetermined 
for us by the concepts and interpretations we receive from art and 
memory. Another aspect of this idea appears in the poem be- 
ginning, “ We reason of these things with later reason.” Ostensi- 
bly, Stevens presents here an allegory of the marriage of the male 
and female principle, personified as the great captain and the 
maiden Bawda, “ love’s characters come face to face.” The heavy 
tone of the allegory is contradicted by the light touch of its puns, 
its sexual humor. 


Each must the other take not for his high, 
His puissant front nor for her subtle sound, 


The shoo-shoo-shoo of secret cymbals round. 


In this marriage poem, as in most allegory, there is an under- 
lying didacticism that gives point to its mere arrangement of 
allegorical surrogates. The point made in the marriage poem is an 
aspect of the major theme of “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction.” 
This theme can be summarized as the mind’s share in creating 
reality. 

The point he makes is that there is first the simple act of per- 
ception (“ What we see clearly”). And, then, by conceiving it 
and imagining it (by reasoning, he says), by abstracting our 
perceptions, we create place through the idea we form of it. In 
this way the world becomes a sort of fiction, a mental construction 
based on perception and elaborated by thought. The point is 
expressed thus in the opening lines of the marriage poem. 


We reason of these things with later reason 
And we make of what we see, what we see clearly 
And have seen, a place dependent on ourselves. 


The first line of this stanza is repeated from the last line of 
poem one in this section, a poem that assumes that our experience 
of the world is, in a sense, self-determined. Thus to know the 
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world in accordance with the accepted understanding of it is to 
form part of the human chorus, is “to feel the heart / That is 
the common, the bravest fundament ” and to experience reality 
in common with other men. But to see the world in immediate 
experience, without transforming it into conventional human 
terms is the difficult vision. This direct experience is an approach 
to what he calls “ the first idea,” and it is “ irrational ” because 
it is close to the non-human external world. It is later and through 
conception that we abstract experiences, that “ we reason about 
them,” and understand them in reflection. 


But the difficultest rigor is forthwith, 
On the image of what we see, to catch from that 


Irrational moment its unreasoning, 
As when the sun comes rising, when the sea 
Clears deeply, when the moon hangs on the wall 


Of heaven-haven. These are not things transformed. 
Yet we are shaken by them as if they were. 
We reason about them with a later reason. 


This is the mind striving to attain to that which is not itself 
and without imposing human modification, the mind wishing the 
perceived to be no more than what it is in itself. It is the blue 
woman at her window of the next poem, the mind looking out, 
and without reflection, identifying phenomena, naming, 


The corals of the dogwood, cold and clear, 
Cold, coldly delineating, being real, 
Clear and, except for the eye, without intrusion. 


Although our immediate experiences unfold within us as though 
independent of our will, we consciously conceive them, we regard 
them according to our idea of what they are, “ we reason about 
them with a later reason.” Thus the world in experience is con- 
tinually transformed; it is something that seems to be according 
to what we consider it is. The character of experience could either 
be determined within the self and be a product of will or the will 
itself could be a product of the reality that encloses us, as he 
indicates in another marriage poem (published the same year as 
“Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction ”) , “ Desire and The Object.” 


It could be that the sun shines 
Because I desire it to shine or else 
That I desire it to shine because it shines. 
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The sun given here as instance of reality is the same sun that 
symbolizes the world in the first poem of “Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction.” Here, with this image, he presents the supreme 
fiction of his poem in its opening lines and posits as exordium the 
idea of the world as both perceived and conceived, as given and 
invented. 

Begin, ephebe, by perceiving the idea 

Of this invention, this invented world, 

The inconceivable idea of the sun. 


Stevens defines this invented world, the world of human concep- 
tion and abstraction, as a supreme fiction in “The Noble Rider 
and the Sound of Words.” 


There is, in fact, a world of poetry indistinguishable from the world 
in which we live, or, I ought to say, no doubt, from the world in which 
we shall come to live, since what makes the poet the potent figure that 
he is, or was, or ought to be, is that he creates the world to which we 
turn incessantly and without knowing it and that he gives to life the 
supreme fictions without which we are unable to conceive it. 


This is the world that is composed when we reason with a later 
reason, that world devised by conception, abstracted from im- 
mediate perception. From this passage we can understand the 
nature of the “ war between the mind / And sky, between thought 
and day and night ” in the epilogue. It is waged by the poet who 
resolves the actual into the fictive, who creates the imagined 
world of our human conceptions. Realizing the nature and exis- 
tence of that world, now we can understand, “ How simply the 
fictive hero becomes the real.” 

True, in his early “ A High-Toned Old Christian Woman,” he 
says “ Poetry is the supreme fiction,” but he means that poetry 
creates a supreme fiction. The term is used again in a letter to 
Renato Poggioli in connection with a translation of certain poems 
into Italian, and its use shows that by the term he means any im- 
portant human abstraction or conception. “If we are to think 
of a supreme fiction, instead of creating it, as the Greeks did for 
example, in the form of a mythology, we might choose to create it 
in the image of a man: an agreed on superman.” 

The fictions given by the imagination to life and without which 
we could not conceive of it are part of man and part of his real 
existence. “ I am myself a part of what is real,” the youth as poet 
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says. Therefore, Stevens finds the real to be truly imagined and 
the imagined to be truly real. Defining the real as the truly 
imagined he says in “ The Figure of the Youth as Virile Poet”: 


It is easy to suppose that few people realize on that occasion, which 
comes to all of us, when we look at the blue sky for the first time, 
that is to say: not merely see it, but look at it and experience it 
and for the first time have a sense that we live in the center of a 
physical poetry, a geography that would be intolerable except for 
the non-geography that exists there—few people realize that they are 
looking at the world of their own thoughts and the world of their 
own feelings. 


But the world that is the not-selfi—to conceive it as it is and 
not transform it in our human consciousness—that would be the 
impossible first image of reality. For this, the sun, its image, must 
not be named (or humanized) he says—naming it, that instant, 
“ gold flourisher.” It must be realized only as that which exists. 

The sun 


Must bear no name, gold flourisher, but be 
In the difficulty of what it is to be. 





The real as it is in its simple existence—this is “the quick,” | 


the basis “ of this invention, this invented world.” Stevens uses 
the term, “ the first idea,’ for such a notion. “ The first idea” 
is related to other concepts of a reality as it might be in its ex- 
istence apart from a conceiving mind ( to the platonic idea or per- 
haps Kant’s thing-in-itself) . The idea of something solely in terms 
of its simple existence and apart from the human conception of 
it must be an abstraction, a fictive thing, because to assume the 
existence of reality is a subjective act in itself. This is one of the 
supreme fictions without which we are unable to conceive our life, 
for it is the way we normally think of reality. Stevens says, “ The 
first idea is an imagined thing.” He indicates this again in the 
poem that celebrates the pleasures of intuitive, instinctive living, 
“Tt feels good as it is without the giant, / A thinker of the first 
idea.” There, the first idea is something to be known by a 
fictive and generic creature, a giant, personifying the abstract idea 
of man. 

Major man, or the idea of man—that is another of the fictions 
by which we are able to conceive life. As stated earlier in dis- 
cussing Stevens’ use of personification, the poem is full of instances 
of major man. Mention of one or two are all space allows. In the 
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MacCullough of the eighth poem, “the pensive giant prone in 
violet space,” major man is given form as idealized man. The 
conclusion of the first section presents major man in the image of 
the common man with his old coat, his sagging pantaloons, seeking 
the fugitive items of experience that vanish in the flux, “ Looking 
for what was where it used to be.” 


Thought beating in the heart 


The poet of “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction ” shares with 

the youth as virile poet of the essay the hazards that go with 
philosophical import of one kind or another in poetry. He is 
pictured (in the essay) as surrounded by a cloud of those that 
resemble him, poetic philosophers and philosophical poets, and is 
warned that his speech and thought must be his and not like 
theirs. 
In the most propitious climate and in the midst of life’s virtues, the 
simple figure of the youth as virile poet is always surrounded by a 
cloud of double characters, against whose thought and speech it is 
imperative that he should remain on constant guard. These are the 
poetic philosophers and the philosophical poets. 


It must be admitted that at times the thought of the poem is 
like a wisp of this cloud of double characters, even though the 
speech is certainly the poet’s own. As is often mentioned, Stevens 
uses the poetic ideas of philosophers, but almost always the kind 
that cannot be identified with a particular system of conjecture 
or belief. In fact many of these ideas consider the involvement 
of mind and world with such incipience that some version of them 
may be found in almost any general philosophic work of the last 
two centuries. However, if one is searching for influences, The 
Philosophy of ‘ As If’ by Hans Vaihinger would seem to be the 
best place to look. In this book may be found parallels for many 
terms and propositions of “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction ” 
and its two companion essays, like “ the fiction of an absolute ” or 
the view that the fictive is part of the real. In spite of Stevens’ 
interest in the use of philosophic concepts in poetry we should 
remember that the poet in him always subordinates ideas to the 
uses of poetry. “La vie est plus belle que les idées” he says 
lightly using French to separate himself in mood from the phi- 
losophers who, as he remarks, think of the world as an enormous 
pastiche. 
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To see how he turns his ideas to the uses of poetry we must 
examine some of the individual poems of “ Notes Toward a 
Supreme Fiction.” But first, it should be said that although my 
discussion of the development of thought in some of these poems 
will lean heavily on his ideas, one should never suppose that these 
poems lack intensity or fail to give the dramatic quality of an 
individual view of the world. They have the poet’s sense of the 
eternal tragedy of being, of the bubble of human conception and 
desire reflecting for its instant the iron world of fact. This sense 
of the frailty and inadequacy of life in a world that is non-human 
is the basis of his poetry; for poetry is always a striving to engage 
that real world that holds us and whose existence is so completely 
other than ours. 


From this the poem springs: that we live in a place 
That is not our own and, much more, not ourselves 
And hard it is in spite of blazoned days. 


And yet this place that is not our own becomes what it is only 
through the human conception of it. Remember, the real world is 
also “ this invented world ” and that it is composed in that it is 
conceived. The world in which we live, then, is an alien world and 
at the same time has its only known existence in human realiza- 
tion. Here we have the paradox that has given rise to so many 
of the fictions of philosophy. One of these fictions is the idea of the 
possible. As possibility, reality would have a sort of existence 
apart from or anterior to experience, even if an existence that is 
no more than potential. Reality, if it existed in potentiality, 
would be some thing we find in our experience of it, something we 
come across. The order (or disorder) we find in the real world, 
then, would not be a human order, an order imposed by the mind, 
but would be something we discover. 

Poem VII of the third section considers experience to be the 
discovery of reality. The seasons and their weather in such a 
conception are something emerging from mere potentiality, some- 
thing we come upon, a discovery out of nothing. 


To discover an order as of 
A season, to discover summer and know it, 


To discover winter and know it well, to find, 
Not to impose, not to have reasoned at all, 
Out of nothing to have come on major weather, 


It is possible, possible, possible. 
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“Out of nothing to have come on major weather ”—this is the 
weather, the mere air that is our environment and the scene of 
our lives; and, also, as he says in the essay on the youth as poet, 
this weather, the blue sky, for instance, is a particular of life as 
well as a physical geography in the midst of which we live. This 
is “ the effortless weather turning blue ” of the second poem, this 
physical geography that out of nothing becomes the world of our 
own thoughts and our own feelings. 

The blue weather, the physical geography emerging out of noth- 
ing and becoming real in human experience, the idea of that which 
is unrealized and enters the life of man through realization, is 
made by Stevens into one of the most beautiful and subtle poems 
of “Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction,” the poem that begins 
“Not to be realized.” Here his thought closely resembles that of 
those double characters, the philosophic poets or the poetic phi- 
losophers, and yet we can see how he keeps himself apart, making 
his poem something that is plainly poetry and by no means a 
philosophic substitute for poetry or a poetic substitute for philoso- 
phy. Of those double characters, the poetic philosophers, Bergson, 
is one who resembles in his imagery certain aspects of “ Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction.” Like Stevens, Bergson writes (in 
The Creative Mind) of the possible and the realized, and he uses 
a metaphor very similiar to the basic metaphor of Stevens’ poem. 
Bergson believes that the possible is nothing more than an image 
of the real displaced in time. It is an afterthought, he says, pro- 
jected back into a purely imagined past. For the possible to 
become the real, he maintains that it would be necessary to 
imagine it as a sort of semi-reality that becomes real only through 
the addition of human thought. Thus, he maintains, “ the possi- 
ble would have been there from all time, a phantom awaiting its 
hour; it would therefore have become reality by the addition 
of something, by some transfusion of life or blood.” 

The transfusion by life or blood takes place in Stevens’ poem 
where our environment, our weather, our mere air becomes what 
it is in our human realization of it. Therefore the scene of our 
lives is “ an abstraction blooded as a man by thought.” In the 
living mind of a man this vast abstraction and collective possi- 
bility becomes what we see and part of the very self. It composes 
in our experience of it the items of our consciousness. Unrealized, 
it can only be characterized by separateness from the warm 
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various human life it enters when part of an experience. The 
method of the poem is an alternating presentation of such char. 
acterization of the unrealized followed each time by a certain 
experience of an environment, an experience that is something 
seen. 


Not to be realized because not to 
Be seen, not to be loved nor hated because 
Not to be realized. Weather by Franz Hals, 


Brushed up by brushy winds in brushy clouds, 
Wetted by blue, colder for white. Not to 
Be spoken to, without a roof, without 


First fruits, without the virginal of birds, 
The dark-blown ceinture loosened, not relinquished. 
Gay is, gay was, the gay forsythia 


And yellow, yellow thins the Northern blue. 


The weather by Franz Hals and the weather of the gay forsythia 
are realizations of place. The alternating passages “not to be 
realized ” and “ not to be spoken to ” personify that which is no 
more than possible of realization. 

With another realization of place, the poet turns to his own 
house among the magnolias; there he observes the creeping change 
of time in the visible. Time, we know, is an interposition between 
realization and that which is realized. But not only does realiza- 
tion fail to grasp truly what it realizes because of time and change, 
but also because the image of what is realized is no more than 
“close to kin” to the actual scene, no more than an idea or 
“false form ” of it. 

Knowing that realization is not presence, the poet understands 
that what he is looking at js only an image and the world of his 
own thought and the world of his own feelings. Thus, 


My house has changed a little in the sun. 
The fragrance of the magnolias comes close, 
False flick, false form, but falseness close to kin. 


The mind’s image of the real—false flick that it is—just the same 
is a way of seeing that reality. Therefore reality is visible. But 
as the mind can hold nothing but its own image, and, as vision, in 
that sense, is only the sight of one’s own thought, reality is 
invisible. Invisible or visible, he considers, trying to resolve the 
paradox: it is there and not here in my consciousness; it is both 
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a seeing and unseeing in the eye. The passage seems heavy in 
this exposition of its sense, but, in the language of the poem, it is 
light and fleeting and accords with the spirit of the paradox. 

It must be visible or invisible, 


Invisible or visible or both: 
A seeing and unseeing in the eye. 


Schopenhauer, in the opening of The World as Will and Idea 
(a work once quoted by Stevens), expresses the mystery in 
language and imagery that resembles Stevens’ characteristic 
phrasing. He is speaking of anyone who attains the philosophic 
view. “It then becomes clear and certain to him that what he 
knows is not a sun and an earth, but only an eye that sees a 
sun, a hand that feels an earth; that the world which surrounds 
him is there only as idea, i.e., only in relation to something else, 
the consciousness which is himself.” In this view (and one very 
common to thought and to poetry) , the world is truly “a seeing 
and unseeing in the eye.” 

A different view (sometimes given in the early poetry) is that 
of the solipsist, the one who says, “ what I saw/ Or heard or 
felt came not but from myself.” Another image from his first 
book, an image of night and of the darkness of inner vision 
parallels that of the solipsist. 


The body is no body to be seen 
But is an eye that studies its black lid. 


For the solipsist not even the eye sees the sun. There is only 
the idea of a sun. The closed eye is all mind and even the 
objective reality of its own body has vanished and become blind 
perception that perceives only its own conceivings. The pure 
solipsist would be one for whom sight was only an unseeing in 
the eye. But for the Stevens of “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fic- 
tion” the seeing and unseeing converge into a single perception 
of the world. “ It is important,” he says in his essay on the youth 
as poet “to believe that the visible is the equivalent of the 
invisible.” 

Thus, when the poet sits on his bench in the park in the last 
poem of “ It must change ” and watches the water of the lake, the 
surface of the water becomes a metaphor for the consciousness, 
and by means of the idea of the two lakes, the real lake and the 
metaphorical one (the consciousness) superimposed on it by the 
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poetry, the metaphor expresses the relation of mind and reality 
and illustrates in this relationship the poet’s idea when he speaks 
of the seeing and unseeing in the eye. The flux, the changes of 
time and experience, symbolized by the west wind, conjoin the 
two constituents, mind and world. 


The west wind was the music, the motion, the force 
To which the swans curveted, a will to change, 
A will to make iris frettings on the blank. 


There was a will to change, a necessitous 
And present way, a presentation, a kind 
Of volatile world, too constant to be denied, 


The eye of a vagabond in metaphor 
That catches our own. 


Mind is united to world in the identical transformations of world 
and mind. The external changes are also the internal ones. The 
flow of consciousness is our own version of the outer flux of reality. 
Thus he says of the transformations of the world and mind: 


The freshness of transformation is 


The freshness of a world. It is our own, 
It is ourselves, the freshness of ourselves, 
And that necessity and that presentation 


Are rubbings of a glass in which we peer. 


When Stevens peers into that glass he is peering both within 
his mind and into the world that holds him. This is why the 
transformations, the changes of the world are also transformations 
within the self. And these changes are changes that affect per- 
ception, what is brought by eye and ear, and that spread into the 
parts of the mind that are pure imagination and _ beyond 
perception. 


One of the vast repetitions final in themselves 
The eye and ear stand for all perception in the poetry of 





Stevens, and he is a poet who believes that perception is the very | 


material of the mind. Beneath perception (but dependent on it) 
and beyond the world of fact, the mind holds the infinite spaces 
of the purely imagined. He says in the essay on the youth as poet 
that “ our nature is an illimitable space through which the intelli- 
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gence moves without coming to an end.” These are the spaces 
ascended by Canon Aspirin 


Beneath far underneath, the surface of 
His eye and audible in the mountain of 
His ear, the very material of his mind. 


In Canon Aspirin’s flight Stevens adapts an old cliché (a flight 
of imagination) to imagery resembling that of the flight of Mil- 
ton’s Satan. The Canon meets two kinds of nothingness; first 
the nothingness of sleep, that ultimate barrier of reality “ beyond 
which fact could not progress as fact,” and where the self lives 
solely in its own imaginings. The other nothingness, “ the utmost 
crown of night,” is the nothingness of death, “beyond which 
thought could not progress as thought.” This is the ultimate 
barrier of the imagination and Canon Aspirin seeks it straightway, 
“with huge pathetic force,” representing in that pathetic flight 
the human struggle to transcend one’s self and one’s mortality by 
the efforts of the religious imagination. 

The spaces of the mind ascended by Canon Aspirin are the same 
vast spaces of the imagination through which the angel of the 
next two poems descends. In those spaces the poet can assume 
the experience of his imagined angel, forget his image of reality, 
the sun, that gold centre and golden destiny, as he calls it. The 
mind creating its fictions, its divinities, its angels, becomes the 
ascending and descending wings it imagines. The imagined ex- 
periences of the fictive are part of the real experience of the live 
creature, the poet. Thus the poet who imagines them can do all 
that angels can, can enjoy like them, “ Like men besides, like men 
in light secluded, / Enjoying angels.” 

Here is another instance that the fictive is part of the real, and 
it is in the creation of the fictive that the poet engages in his work, 
a work (as implied in the next to the last poem) that is a pure 
activity and an expression of simple existence, “a thing final in 
itself and therefore good.” Simple existence as a thing final in 
itself comprises all the vast repetitions of nature, the seasons, the 
movement of stars, the leaf spinning in the wind, even the con- 
stantly repeated cry of the life principle, the cry of “ bethou me ” 
repeated and repeated, “a single text, granite monotony,” the 
cry of the mind that would transform reality into its own image. 
This is life seen as a continual recurrence by the old seraph of 
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the first poem in the last section, life that remains, that is a vast 
repetition. And the self that continually cries “ Bethou me,” 
repeating and repeating its cry (“ Bethou me, said sparrow, to 
the crackled blade ”)—that self, that life is repeated over and 
over until the individuality of mind and will are lost in the vast 
perspective of continual repetition, and the eye that studies its 
black lid has now become no more than an open eye, reflecting 
the real on the blank surface of the collective mind. 


Eye without lid, mind without any dream. 


The eye that shuts and the mind that dreams is always the indi- 
vidual mind that perishes, never the collective one that continues 
in repetition. It is the individual that is the living thing; the 
generic is only automatic and hugely mechanistic. 

Turning again to the next to the last poem we are reassured 
that the poet finds existence to be a thing final in itself and 
therefore good. This he asserts in one of the most famous and 
most plainly didactic passages of “ Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction,” a passage in which the poet finds the occupation of song 
to be 


A thing final in itself and, therefore, good: 
One of the vast repetitions final in 
Themselves and, therefore, good, the going round 


And round and round, the merely going round, 
Until merely going round is a final good, 
The way wine comes at a table in a wood. 


And we enjoy like men, the way a leaf 
Above the table spins its constant spin, 
So that we look at it with pleasure, look 


At it spinning its eccentric measure. 


If Stevens ever has a moral, it is the one that he indicates here 
and that he repeats in many versions throughout his productive 
life in poetry. He emphasizes his moral with his singing hidden 
rhymes and illustrates it with his symbolic picture of wine coming 
to men in a wood who enjoy the good that comes to them, just 
as they do the contemplation of the simple activity of that which 
exists, of the leaf spinning, paradigm of the spinning world. To 
put his moral in paraphrase: experience is a good in itself, 

But “ Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction ” does not end with a 
moral. In the concluding poem he creates his final personification 
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in the guise of a sort of spouse or muse. The flowing imagination 
that renders the stuff of experience into poetry, into “ the imagina- 
tion of life,” as he calls it in the essay on the youth as poet—this 
is his soft-footed phantom, familiar yet an aberration, that he sees 
as in a moving contour, as in a change not quite completed. “ Fat 
girl” he says, with the lightness and warmth he feels for his con- 
ception, “ my summer, my night.” The acute intelligence of the 
imagination that creates the invented world gives us the fiction 
that results from feeling; it is the more than rational, the irra- 
tional distortion—irrational and rational. Understanding that the 
irrational is merely the abnormal range of the sensibility (as he 
implies in the essay on the youth as poet), knowing that the 
irrational is rational and that the imagination, like light, adds 
nothing except itself, he experiences the moment of liberation 
described in the same essay, the moment of a “ state of elevation ” ” 
in which “ we feel perfectly adapted to the idea that moves ” 
and the moment of this realization becomes the occasion of a 
poem. 

He is expressing in his conclusion, then, the genesis of a poem, 
from the imagination of it pictured in procreant terms (“ Fat 
girl, terrestrial, my summer, my night ”’), through the evasions 
and transformations of its conception, with the arduous work of 
composition (“ Bent over work, anxious, content, alone”), until 
realizing his conception in language (calling it by name), it is 
fixed in the crystal of a poem. 


Until flicked by feeling, in a gildered street, 
I call you by name, my green, my fluent mundo. 
You will have stopped revolving except in crystal. 


The going round and round of his imagination of life set in the 
crystal of a poem, is (like the spinning leaf) a paradigm for the 
invented world, and another image of what he calls later (speak- 
ing of his book of poems) “ the planet on the table.” 
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